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WE publish elsewhere a diary of the war. There 
have been ro political developments, but the general 
temper in which Mr. Hay’s Note has been received 
shows that there is everywhere a keen desire to localise 
the struggle. The Czar’s Government issued a 
communiqué on Thursday blaming Japan for her 
attack and urging the Russian people to await news 
with patience. Meanwhile we can only reinforce the 
argument of the Westminster that the newspapers 
which are giving too full a licence to their animosities 
are doing their best to injure England and to alienate 
Europe. 





A FURTHER debate on Macedonia in the House of 
Lords on Monday produced nothing fresh except con- 
tinued expressions of optimism from Lord Lansdowne 
with regard to the ultimate success of the second re- 
form scheme and a distinctly more emphatic assurance 
than we have had before that, if the experiment did 
not prove successful, the Government’s critics would 
be justified in reminding it of its pledge and ‘‘in calling 
upon it to put forward more drastic measures of re- 
form.” It is fair to Lord Lansdowne to mention 
that the insurrectionary committees have declared their 
intention of postponing any revolt till late in the 
spring, in order, as they say, to watch the progress 
of reform, and possibly with the view of better 
husbanding their resources. But on the other 
hand, there is no evidence from Macedonia itself 
to show that the Turks are doing anything to give 
the reform reality. On the contrary, the nomination 
of Mustapha Pasha by the Sultan as joint head of the 
gendarmerie with General di Giorgis is a clear proof of 
bad faith. Meanwhile the events of last year are 
repeating themselves with precision. The Albanians 
have again revolted, and seem to have occupied 
Djakova, but whether this time the movement has been 
instigated from the Palace or not is uncertain. Last 
year the revolt began with such an intrigue and ended 
with its suppression by Hilmi in profound earnest, 
this should render the clan-chieftains of the Albanians 
shy of being a second time misled to their own 
destruction. Besides, Shemsi Pasha is not by way 
of being a diplomatist of any kind, and is more likely 
to have irritated than entrapped the tribesmen into this 
new rebellion. All that is certain is that the Sultan is 
temporising as he would not have ventured to do but 
for Russia’s preoccupation. It is a matter of specula- 
tion, suggested by the persistent rumours of Austrian 
mobilisation, whether he may not in the event find one 
Power, relieved of her ally, more unpleasant to deal 
with than two Powers neutralised by mutual suspicions. 

Tue Cape Elections are over, and every Liberal 
will regret the reverses suffered by Mr. Merriman and 
Mr. Sauer, two men who have stood for the best 
traditions of free and honest government under 
the most adverse conditions. Certainly the Cape 
Assembly will be very much the poorer for an absence 
which we hope will be very brief. The elections have 
given the Progressives a majority of five, though too 
little is known about its composition to make 


any prophecies as to its behaviour safe. Sir Gordon 
Sprigg has resigned and Dr. Jameson has been sum- 
moned to form a Ministry : a pretty comment on the 
pretence that the lies, forgeries, treachery, and 
cowardice which made up the Jameson Raid were 
really disowned by the Imperialist party at the 
Cape. It was Lord Charles Beresford who said 
that- no man who had had any share in_ that 
infamous conspiracy ought ever to take any part in 
South African politics again. Dr. Jameson was not 
one of the victims ; he was one of the authors of the 
Raid, and the Imperialists have now given a retro- 
spective sanction to Dr. Jameson’s conduct and a 
pretty explicit warning to the whole Dutch population. 

Tue debate on Mr. Morley’s amendment was 
finished on Monday, and some of the chief points in 
the speeches are given in the Supplement. Perhaps 
Mr. Asquith’s catechism was the most brilliant contri- 
bution. There had been great speculations on the divi- 
sion, but probably the Government’s majority of 51 
coincided with the general expectation. We were 
surprised that the Tory votes against the Govern- 
ment were so many (27) and the Tory absten- 
tions so few(19). The Home Secretary, in reply to an 
insistent question from Sir John Stirling-Maxwell 
just before the division, stated that the Govern- 
ment were opposed to taxation of food and raw 
material. The same anti-Protectionist tone was adopted 
by Lord Salisbury in the other House on Thursday, when 
Lord Crewe raised the fiscal question and Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh defended his resignation. Protec- 
tion, said Lord Salisbury, appeared to him to 
involve that everything would be dearer, while there 
seemed no reason to believe that anyone would be 
richer. ‘ Neither Protection nor Preference formed any 
part of the Government policy. Personally he did not 
agree with Mr. Chamberlain.” Lord Selborne tried 
to restore the balance in favour of Protection. Perhaps 
the truest description of the Government’s position is 
this: The Government will not fight the next election 
on unpopular taxes, but when the party decides to 
adopt Protection the leaders will follow suit. 





Mr. SAmvuet’s amendment to the Address on 
Chinese labour was discussed on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day. Unfortunately on the first day a good deal of 
time was wasted by more dreary and ineffectual speak- 
ing from the Government benches. Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton replied to Mr. Samuel’s clear. and telling 
attack in a long speech, in which he defended Lord 
Milner and the mine-owners and attacked General 
Botha. He would have been wiser to have left General 
Botha alone, for Mr. Shaw, who made a brilliant 
speech on Wednesday, convicted Mr. Lyttelton 
of a very paltry manceuvre. Mr. Lyttelton said 
that General Botha had held his tongue until the last 
moment and then only spoken to embarrass the Govern- 
ment. Asa matter of fact, General Botha made his 
views known early last month in an interview printed 
in Mr. Lyttelton’s own Blue Book. But it also happens 
that General Botha was forbidden to say anything 
about Chinese labour when he gave evidence before 
the Labour Commission. General Botha’s wisdom in 
advising the Boers not to sign petitions is illustrated 
by Lord Milner’s attempt to prove his case out of 
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manufactured petitions in the last Blue Book. In that 
Blue Book, by the way, this august representative of 
the Crown always speaks of everyone who does not 
agree with him as ‘‘anti-British.” Of the other 
speeches in the debate that of Mr. John Burns, a most 
redoubtable foe of tyranny everywhere, was very 
powerful and Major Seely’s a fine piece of sincere in- 
dignation. We like particularly his point that hitherto 
Englishmen have thought it their privilege to free 
slaves, and that under this ordinance an Englishman 
is liable to punishment for harbouring a runaway 
slave. The Liberal Leader made a good point from 
the history of our factory legislation. The mine- 
owners prefer to allow cheap labourers to die as an 
economical alternative to making their mines sani- 
tary. That is the only explanation of the appalling 
death-rate. The Liberal Imperialists threw Lord 
Milner over. Sir Henry Fowler spoke strongly, and 
Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey voted. The Govern- 
ment’s majority fell to51. We regret to see that Lord 
Hugh Cecil and Lord George Hamilton voted in the 
majority, as did Mr, Arthur Brand, a Liberal. Mr. 
Haldane abstained. We are glad to see that the 
Morning Leader is organising a great popular protest. 





It is interesting to see how the arguments from 
the old slave-trade discussions reappear. The Zimes 
printed on Thursday a striking letter from a Mr. 
Darragh, rector of Johannesburg. Mr. Darragh is in 
a state of considerable spiritual elation at the prospect 
ot coming to close quarters with the Chinese. ‘‘ For 
myself, | am much attracted,” writes this warmhearted 
successor of the Apostles, “ by the possibility of evange- 
listic work among these people under very favourable 
conditions” (the reference is to the provision that a 
Chinaman who is found off his} mine can be sent to 
prison, so that the vicar will always know where to 
find him), ‘‘ and hope to see many of them sent back to 
their country good, practising Christians. It will be a 
glorious opportunity for the Church.” Nearly two 
hundred years ago a German divine regarded the old 
slave trade in just the same light: ‘‘ If you take slaves 
in faith and with intent of conducting them to Christ, 
the action will not be asin but may prove a benediction.” 
Mr. Darragh has not read his Virginians for nothing, 
and he clearly remembers the anxiety of Madame 
Esmond’s Quaker agent for the spiritual welfare 
of the negroes he kidnapped from the Gold Coast. 
But we take leave to warn Mr. Darragh against 
an excessive confidence, natural enough in the first 
exuberance of his enthusiasm, which may lead to dis- 
appointments. He must not forget that he will find 
himself exposed in Johannesburg to the competition of 
a very old religion, which has already a considerable 
body of adherents. Meanwhile we hope Mr. 
Darragh, whose Christianity has come in so usefully at 
a pinch, will not be forgotten in the right quarter. It 
was Burke who said of a certain militant dean that he 
was likely soon to be a bishop. A man of Mr. 
Darragh’s large and generous pastoral ambitions is 
thrown away on a parish. 





THE amount of the Supplementary Estimates 
issued on Thursday night will come as a shock even to 
the most profligate Parliament of modern times. No 
less than £1,600,000 has been spent in the futile opera- 
tions in Somaliland and £2,300,000 on further pay- 
ments in South Africa. The total army expenditure for 
the year is just on 39 millions, t.e., twice what it was 
under Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Will anyone 
who talks about retrenchment to his constituents take 
action in the House ? 

Mr. Mor ey took the chair at a jubilant dinner in 
the National Liberal Club last week to celebrate the 
Liberal victories at the bye-elections, and he was not 
unnaturally in high spirits, If the dinner had been a 


day later the elation would have been still more pro- 
nounced, for on Saturday came the news that at Mid- 
Herts a Tory majority of 2,424, in 1892, a 
Liberal year, had been changed into a Liberal 
majority of 132. Two more contests are now 
proceeding, one at South Birmingham and another 
at Normanton. To show how hollow is_ the 
majority which has given us Chinese labour, it is 
important to notice that the Tory candidate at Norman- 
ton has declared himself against Chinese labour. Mr. 
Jesse Collings has been making the flesh of the Bir- 
mingham electors creep by asking them what would 
happen if the message were flashed to Egypt that 
South Birmingham had not increased its majority. 

Mr. Lecky’s obifer dictum about the facility with 
which white men contract the vices of savages when 
they live out of reach of white opinion receives 
a very tragical illustration in the White Paper 
just published by the Foreign Office on the Congo 
Free State. Mr. Casement, the British Consul, has 
drawn up an account of the condition of things in the 
Congo Free State. It is a hideous picture of the 
result of committing the lives and destinies of tribes to 
a Government which exists primarily for a financial 
object. If England instead of a chartered company 
had governed Rhodesia, its records would have 
escaped many a bloody and terrible page. We 
cannot believe that Belgium would sanction 
such abominations as Mr. Casement describes 
if the Congo Free State were governed by the people 
of Belgium instead of by a worthless sovereign and a 
financial syndicate. These revelations are not new, 
but they are the result of an official inquiry, and we do 
not see how our Government can ignore them. The 
Administration of the Congo Free State may think it 
can evade all responsibility to the miserable 
populations whose sufferings are described in this 
paper, and all respensibility too to the people of 
Belgium. But it is formally—and not merely morally 
—responsible to the European Powers that created the 
State which has accumulated such an infamous record, 
and sooner or later these Powers will surely insist on 
putting an end to this intolerable history of wrong. 

Tue German Chancellor has attended a meeting 
of the Agricultural Council and made a tactful speech, 
but he said nothing that could gratify the public 
curiosity with reference to the negotiation of the new 
commercial treaties. Although the Press insists that 
unforeseen difficulties have cropped up in this direction, 
especially with regard to the negotiations with Russia, 
nothing definite is known, and Count Biilow confined 
himself to uttering the pious hope that the new tariff 
would soon enter into operation and that the agricul- 
tural interest would receive a full measure of protec- 
tion. Suiting his tone to his audience, he proceeded to 
animadvert on what he termed the enemies of the agri- 
culturists at home. This phrase, which sounds like an 
echo of the election speeches of the Bauernbund, has no 
application to any class of German politicians, as the 
Chancellor is well aware. To the maintenance of the 
agricultural proprietary class as such there is no 
hostility ; but there is a growing feeling that the 
Agrarian leaders are bent on pursuing their old policy 
of sacrificing the commercial interests of the country 
to the selfish demands of the Prussian landowners. 
Count Bulow has evidently not laid to heart the lesson 
taught by the defeat of all the prominent members of 
the Farmers’ Alliance at the late elections. 

PROPORTIONALLY Italy is suffering from the Russo- 
Japanese war, writes our Rome correspondent, more 
than any other country, as it has suddenly stopped 
that progress in her financial condition which had 
lately become more accentuated than in any other 
period, and which should have led to the reduction 
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of the interest on State bonds from 5 to 34 per 
cent., making the Budget of the Government realise 
a profit of about 40,000,000 francs a year, to be 
devoted to ameliorate the condition of the poorer 
classes. This will explain why the action of Italy 
was constantly and sincerely displayed in trying to 
prevent the present conflict, finding herself especially 
helped by France, which also has all to lose 
and nothing to gain from a war in which Russia is 
engaged. According to what is said in authoritative 
quarters in Rome, other countries, and notably 
England, have not done all they might to 
avoid the breaking out of hostilities. It must 
also be considered that Italy has no interests in the Far 
East which may be benefited by a war; indeed, her 
exportation there will seriously suffer. As to Italian 
subjects, there are only two in the whole of Korea. 
Admiral Mirabello, Minister of Marine, is, in fact, 
reported to have said that Italy has in the Far 
East more warships than subjects to protect, and that 
he will resist all pressure from the pro-war parties to 
augment her naval strength there. 

Mr. WILLIAM MITCHELL, who in 1895 gave a 
valuable collection of German woodcuts to the British 
Museum, has now presented it with about 150 volumes, 
illustrated also by woodcuts, of the greatest German 
masters of the art, including Durer and Holbein. The 
best of Mr. Mitchell’s magnificent collection of Durer 
books were included in his former gift, but these are 
now supplemented by others containing examples both 
of his earliest and latest work. The Holbein books are 
the most important part of the gift. They include no 
fewer than eight of the eleven known editions of Zhe 
Dance of Death and eight editions also of the Old 
Testament woodcuts, with the text in differentlanguages. 
There is also a set of proofs of eight metal cuts 
in illustration of the Lord’s Prayer which were printed 
in 1523 in Precatio Dominica of Erasmus. These are 
exceedingly rare. The Holbein collection in the Print 
Room is raised by this gift to the very first rank. 
There are also two books of the fifteenth century, the 
earliest printed in Germany, with important woodcuts 
that can be attributed to known artists. One of these 
is a Schatsbehalter in Koberger’s original binding, with 
woodcuts by Wolgemut, dated 1491. The Print Room 
has hitherto possessed but a poor collection of books 
of this kind, and the gift doubles its importance at’ 
a stroke. 

Next April will witness an event in the annals of 
artistic bookmaking which is in a way unique. In the 
course of that month Messrs. de Brunoff et Cie, of 
Paris, will publish their edition de luxe of La Sainte 
Bible (ancien testament), illustrated by four hundred 
drawings in colour and monochrome by the late M. 
James Tissot. The success of the artist’s previous 
effort, the Zife of Christ, is now a matter of history, 
and it appears that the artist decided upon this second 
venture within a short time of the issue of the first, 
and for more than eight years devoted himself to its 
production, to the exclusion of all other work, pro- 
viding, moreover, against all possible chance of non- 
completion by executing the entire series of drawings 
before he proceeded to colour any one of them. As 
matters turned out it was a wise precaution, for he 
died before the end of his labours, leaving the finishing 
touches to be put by other, not less skilful, hands. At 
the present time Messrs. Henry Sotheran and Co., of 
Piccadilly, are showing a selection of these remarkable 
drawings of OldTestament history, many of which belong 
to the King, and nobody should miss the opportunity of 
seeing them. Wonderfully faithful studies of Eastern 
types, derived from many a visit to Palestine and Egypt, 
they breathe, perhaps, a less reverent spirit than those 
done for the previous volume; but they pictorialise 
accurately and courageously the most beautiful of all 
Eastern stories, and, apart from this, must be regarded 





as a touching monument to the devoted enthusiasm, 
not less than to the genius, of their author. 


At the Queen’s Hall on Saturday Mr. Wood and 
his band gave a fine performance of Tchaikowsky’s 5th 
Symphony (in E minor). The intention of this work is 
not so clear as the intention of the Pathetic Symphony. 
Yet it is surely a greater piece of music. It has the 
strange cumulative power of Beethoven’s C minor 
Symphony. Every bar seems a preparation, not only 
musica! but emotional, for the climax of the finale. 
Each movement is like an act in a great play, and 
the listener seems enthralled from first to last 
by an inevitable sequence of events. It is full 
of the eternal conflict between fate and passion, 
and haunted by Tchaikowsky’s peculiar sense of the 
baffled nobility of man. Glorious emotions surge 
through it and are spent upon nothingness. Towering 
hopes exult and are struck down. The beautiful 
melodies lose themselves in a mournful insecurity or 
are silenced by the blind fury of a strength that cannot 
find an aim. For three movements there is this conflict 
of forces. The relentless march of the Introduction 
recurs and recurs, now with sudden, brutal interruptions, 
now with a quiet and sinister threat. But in the finale 
the conflict is reconciled. The theme of the March is 
triumphant but transfigured. It his absorbed all 
the other themes, as a great national uprising absorbs 
all private passions. A mighty nation, indeed, seems 
to be putting forth its strength and summoning all its 
forces in a worthy cause. ‘* Holy Russia” is a reality 
in that music; and the more so because it is not all 
blind exultation. A solemn awe, a sense of the 
mystery of forces that drive nations to an unknown 
end, sounds even in the outbursts of barbaricfury, As 
in all Tchaikowsky’s best music, the listener feels there 
is a mind working in the wildness and a heart beat- 
ing through the terror and beauty of the storm. It 
seems to express the first awakening of consciousness 
in the power and intensity of a primitive mind. The 
result is a freshness and poignancy that Western 
Europe is centuries too old to achieve. 

Tue orchestra did not seem exhausted by their 
provincial tour. Delicacy and force were wonderfully 
combined in their playing. The Symphony is full of 
beautiful passages for the wood-wind, accompaniments 
that seem to twine and blossom round the melodies in 
a wild luxuriance of invention; and these were all 
exquisitely given. Mr. Wood is still less orderly and 
balanced in his rendering of Tchaikowsky than Dr. 
Richter, but he lays less stress upon Tchaikowsky’s 
emotional excesses than he used to do, and makes his 
infinite beauties of detail clearer. Four new songs by 
Mr. Percy Pitt were sung by Madame Kirkby Lunn in 
an operatic manner which needed rather a finer quality 
of voice to support it. Madame Kirkby Lunn sings 
well, but in the heroic style that needs a large natural 
organ. The songs had very ingenious and delicate 
orchestral accompaniments, but one felt rather as if 
they were contrived to cover a lack of melody. 


FIXTURES FOR NEXT WEEK. 





CONCERTS. 
Herr Kreisler, Orchestral Concert, February 23, at 8 p.m., Queen's Hall. 
Bohemian Strin ee, Broadwood Concert, February 25, at 8.30 p.m., 
St. James’s fiz L. . 
Miss Robertson and Miss Hember, Dramatic and Vocal Recital, February 
26, at 8.30 p.m., Bechstein Hall. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
February 23. 5 p.m. Mr. E. Foxwell on “ Japanese Life and Character.” 
February 25. p.m. Prof. Callendar on “ Electrical Methods of 
Measuring Temperature.” 
February 26. 9p.m. Mr, Alexander Siemens on “* New Developments in 
Electric Railways.” P 
February 27. 3 p.m. Lord Rayleigh on “ The Life and Works of 
Stokes. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


February 23, at 4 p.m., Dr. A. S. Murray on “ Sculptured Pedestals.” m 
February 25, at 4 p.m.. Dr, A. S. Murray on “‘ The Niobides in Florence. 


WE shall publish next week a special number of 
1 he Speaker dealing with recent art publications, 
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A YELLOW RAND. 


HE House of Commons decided on Wednesday 
night to divide the Rand between two Oriental 
races; to give to the one power, wealth, an escape 
from the risk of being obliged to share its profits 
with importunate wage-earners, and immunity from 
the vicissitudes of democratic rule; to give to the 
other a choice between imprisonment in the mines and 
imprisonment in gaol. The men who have done this 
will, if we are not mistaken, be long and vividly re- 
membered by their countrymen. Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, 
for example, was in some danger of being known only 
as a cricketer and a genial Englishman with mediocre 
abilities and powerful family connections ; he has 
stepped into a sudden, but not ephemeral, fame as the 
responsible Minister who has restored the slave trade. 
The mine-owners could not be expected to pay 
an exaggerated respect to the traditions of a 
nation of which they have only lately become in some 
cases citizens, in other cases metics. Lord Grey is in 
a different category. Heir to the lustre of a name 
famous in the annals of emancipation and reform, he 
has chosen to associate his house with the creation of 
slave-owning States and to make it his main object to 
protect and fortify and entrench the supremacy of a 
financial cabal. The great Lord Grey gave England the 
Reform Bill; the modern Lord Grey has given her 
forced labour and Chinese slavery. One name in this 
category will surprise no one. Lord Milner is a man 
of many gifts, of many interests, of indomitable energy. 
In South Africa he has had but one passion, and 
that passion has absorbed all his gifts, all his 
interests, all his energy. He _ set himself to 
destroy freedom, and the havoc of the country is 
a monument to his success. He conspired against 
self-government at the Cape ; he defended the doctrine 
of forced labour ; he tried to evict the Boer burghers ; 
the happy inspiration of selling up the farms of the 
enemy in the field sprang from his agile brain, and 
he has succeeded, in a race with the life of a 
tottering and decrepit Government, in crowning his 
career of impatient conquest with this final achievement. 
We shall not repeat to-day all the arguments we 
have used in discussing this subject in several articles 
in this paper. We are concerned only to point out 
this, that the sands of the Government’s life are 
ebbing fast, that its authority may be measured 
by the fact that it has to speak through such 
discredited Ministers as Lord Lansdowne and Mr. 
Brodrick ; that all the best Unionist opinion is estranged ; 
that the colonies are all opposed to Chinese labour ; 
that the Boer leaders are hostile; that the Trans- 
vaal Government does not dare to take a refe- 
rendum; that to adopt Chinese labour is to confess 
that the war was fought on false pretences, and 
that the evidence that the demand for Chinese labour 
is merely a political stratagem is overwhelming. We 
point these facts out to show that the Government 
has been guilty of a fraudulent abuse of its power 
in sanctioning this infamous ordinance. When Lord 
Milner telegraphs to his obsequious chicf ‘ Matter 
most urgent,” we wish to know whether he is thinking 
of the mines or the bye-elections. He was shrewd 
enough to guess that if the country had an opportunity 
of expressing its opinion this ordinance would have a 
very short shrift, and that his only chance was to 
snatch a signature, valid in form but fraudulent in 


effect, from the dying moments of a discredited 
Government. 

The history of these manceuvres is so clear that 
no one can be excused for misunderstanding them. In 
the old days of the Boer Government the mine-owners 
had two bogeys ; one was that they might have to 
share some of their increased profits with their 
labourers, the other that they might find their political 
power slipping away with the growth of a British 
democracy. To lay these apprehensions they enlisted 
the political discontents of the Rand, bought the Press, 
set all their agencies at work, captured Lord Milner, 
and produced the war. When peace came their fear 
was not a scarcity but an abundance of labour. 
The one thing in their favour was that as 
we had armed some sixty thousand natives, 
as Mr. Brodrick’s Blue Books show in spite of his 
denials, a great many natives had found lucrative and 
demoralising employment and were able to live on the 
proceeds of their ravages. The mine-owners knew 
well how to supplement the gifts of fortune. They 
decreed a general reduction of wages with such effect 
that they were obliged to raise wages again in order to 
prevent too complete and immediate a scarcity. Other 
devices followed. They established a monopoly in 
labour-collecting so that natives might find that they 
had enlisted for the deadliest mines, for the owners 
knew from Sir Marshall Clarke that the competi- 
tion of the sanitary mines was very serious for the 
others. Having created a scarcity, though the 
scarcity is yielding in spite of artificial stimuli, they 
set to work to suborn the Press, intimidate the 
workman and the trader, buy up violence, signatures, 
and organs, threaten Lord Milner and the Government 
with defalcations, and deceive the public at home as to 
their own intentions and the state of things in the 
colony. But in spite of all these precautions no English- 
man has any right to be deceived after reading the 
admissions of the mine-owners in Mr. Tarbutt’s letter 
to Mr. Cresswell, or the speeches of Mr. Rudd. 

What, then, is the duty of the Liberal Party? First, 
in our opinion, to move a vote of censure at the earliest 
opportunity. Secondly, to see that every elector has a 
copy of Mr. Tarbutt’s letter, a copy of the terms of the 
ordinance, and the record of the vote his member gave 
last Wednesday. Thirdly, to see that on coming into 
power Lord Milner’s recall is accompanied by the 
repeal of his new slave law, and the release of South 
Africa from the grasp of this scandalous tyranny. 





THE BREAK-UP OF THE TORY PARTY. 


ONDAY was ared-letter day in the annals of 

Free Trade, but a day of a very different 

colour for the party which has enjoyed a great 
supremacy for eight years and was believed by many 
not unreasonably pessimistic Englishmen to be destined 
to a prolonged reign in our public life. Of the 
disintegration of the Unionist Party there can no longer 
be any question. The Government treated Mr. 
Morley’s amendment as a vote of censure ; they took 
shelter under their absent leader and appealed to every 
Unionist who was capable of the ordinary sensibilities 
of human nature to wait patiently for his explanations ,; 
they hardened themselves, with Mr. Chamberlain on 
the high seas, to declare that the Government was 
opposed to the taxation of food and raw material ; they 
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muffled the Protectionist thunder, explained away 
their candid indiscretions, and silenced their Finance 
Minister. No resource was omitted which could avert 
the collapse or keep the party in its uneasy equilibrium. 
Yet these stratagems, these equivocations, these 
appeals, these final assurances and _ repudiations, 
were all baffled, and twenty-seven Unionists braved 
the wrath of the Whips, the Tariff Reform Com- 
mittee, and the party associations to vote for the 
overthrow of the Government. It is a substantial 
revolt in numbers and a far more formidable revolt 
in quality. Four of the protagonists had been Mr. 
Balfour's colleagues within the last six months, and 
one of them had been his Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
To judge of the calibre of the others it is only neces- 
sary to compare the speeches by which they defended 
their votes with the speeches they had to answer. The 
schism in the party is complete. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
organs, from the Zimes downwards, have already 
marked the Free Traders out for summary vengeance. 

It is an interesting moment in affairs, for Mr. 
Chamberlain has succeeded in relaxing the ties of 
party and releasing those personal forces of 
character and intellect which are seen at their 
best when the ordinary conventions and manceuvres 
of party government are disarranged. It is 
doing no violence to the spirit of impartial 
criticism to say that the Unionist Free Traders 
speak with more power and with more strength of con- 
viction when they speak against their party than they 
usually showed in its defence. This comment may be 
thought to be one of the futilities of partisanship, so 
we hasten to say that precisely the same phenomenon 
was noticed in 1886. Lord Hartington  re- 
vealed unsuspected powers in debate when he 
was leading a revolt against his leader, and it is well 
known that Mr. Gladstone remarked more than once 
on the improvement in Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches 
when he had left the party. The reason is plain 
enough. Men in such a situation are thrown on their 
own resources ; their convictions struggle through all 
opposing forces of custom and association, and there 
is a sudden emancipation of the man’s nature from 
influences that had more or less governed him. 
And this outburst will only occur under the strongest 
pressure. Men will continue to allow themselves to be 
overruled and overborne a good many times before 
some decisive provocation determines them to break 
away. That was obvious enough during the Boer War, 
when this moral discipline of party overcame scruples 
and misgivings and left a supreme command in the 
hands of a reckless and intemperate leader who, after 
exhausting all his claims on party allegiance, made a 
last and insupportable demand on the confidence of 
men who were already doubtful. The breach comes 
and this independent element withdraws, and it acts with 
all the vigour and determination which characterise 
men who feel that they have deliberately chosen a 
troubled and anxious path for the sake of their 
principles. 

Some people will say that it is a pity the 
Liberal Party did not act some months ago 
as the Conservatives acted in a similar crisis, 
and make things easy and comfortable for the 
Unionist Free Traders. We do not incline to this 
view, because we think it is a mistake to deprive 
political courage of its occasions and temptations. It 


is a good thing for the State that men should feel when 
they act in such a crisis that they have put their career 
to the hazard and that fidelity to their opinions 
may mean for them a total eclipse. It is a fine 
thing that a man should forfeit friendship, the close 
and intimate ties that are formed in crises of State, 
the sense of a sustaining and strengthening comrade- 
ship, and an unclouded prospect in public life for 
the sake of his convictions. But hardihood and 
austerity should be real qualities ; men should be braced 
up to tread the path of brambles, not coaxed intoa 
by-path of roses. It is easy for a politician to con- 
fuse his interests with his duty, to think that if 
he is to be put out of action with all his zeal, his 
devotion to the public, and other qualities which he is 
conscious of possessing, which will one day serve the 
State, he would pay too great a price for independence 
and isolation. Yet the nation is the gainer for men 
like Captain Bethell and Mr. Maclean, who choose 
to pass into the silence of private life rather than 
accept a compromise that destroys their honour. Their 
record is worth more than the most dexterous accom- 
modations. In the great Unionist coalition things 
were made too easy for the Liberal Unionists, 
To vote against Home Rule was to lose friendship 
perhaps, to do violence to personal loyalties perhaps; 
but not to risk political annihilation. The result has 
been seen in the history of Liberal Unionism, a party 
that started with a conspicuous wealth of talent, 
but displayed in its alliance with Toryism less 
character, less personality, than any party in modern 
times. That enervating climate was fatal to 
Liberal Unionism ; it was a Capua for all but afew 
men like Mr, Courtney, whose independence no influence 
could sap. If a member will only obey his convictions 
because his seat is assured to him, he is an indifferent 
citizen and a demoralising politician. If there 
had been a precipitate advance last summer 
to the Unionist Free Traders, a promise to 
make things easy in their constituencies, perhaps the 
Unionist Free Traders would be more numerous, but 
they would certainly be less of a moral power. The 
last few months have tried and sifted them, and no 
Liberals will pretend that men like Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach, who actually voted for the Government last 
Monday, would add to the resoluteness or the tena- 
city of a Free Trade Party. We have the 
strongest wish to see these men still in Parliament ; we 
should regret sincerely their disappearance, but we 
should be sorriest of all to suppose that they were not 
prepared to risk their careers, and that they were 
Free Traders only on condition that they should have 
some reasonable prospect of remaining in the House of 
Commons. 

All this it may be said does not touch the realities 
of politics. The real business is not to foster indepen- 
dence and robustness in politicians, but to obtain a 
majority for Free Trade. This seems to us a short- 
sighted view. What is the next Government going to 
do? It has to answer some very difficult questions 
here, in Ireland, in South Africa, on almost 
every frontier of our Empire. The next Govern- 
ment cannot take office to avert or check reform; 
it will have to resume the advance that was 
interrupted, to repair injustices that have been done, and 
to restore the ideas which have been disestablished with 
such ruinous results. The country is face to face with the 
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consequences of a wanton policy of conquest. To 
modify, as far as is now possible, these ravages and 
mischiefs is the real mission of the next Government, 
and that fact must be remembered in any arrangements 
for concerted action. 





THE JUSTICES AND LICENSING REFORM. 


HERE is no doubt about the purpose which the 
Government has in view in its promised Licens- 

ing Bill. Upon this subject, at any rate, Ministers 

have spoken out very loudly and with one voice. To 

enlist the support of the licensed victuallers at the 

General Election is the sole object of their manceuvre. 

At the moment when the intelligence of the country 

has at last awoken to the necessity for the public 

control and restriction of the liquor traffic the Govern- 

ment has been aroused by the Trade to the necessity for 

strengthening the control of the public by the liquor 

traffic. That discretion which, as Mr. and Mrs. Webb 

have shown in their last piece of research, has been 

vested in the justices of the peace for centuries and 

freely exercised, is now to be curtailed or abolished. 

This is not the first attack made by a Conservative 

Government upon the traditions of English local 
government, but we think it will be the last. We 
refuse to believe that even with a majority of a hundred 
the Tory whips will be able to drive their forces through 

such a valley of humiliation to such a goal of iniquity. 

Let us consider briefly what have well been called the 
vital facts. The consumption of alcohol fer head in 
the United Kingdom is higher than it was forty years 
ago when the temperance movement had hardly begun. 
The average family expenditure of the working classes 
upon intoxicants is about six shillings a week, more 
than one-sixth of the average family income. 
This is double the consumption in the United 
States of America. If we eliminate a third of 
the families where there is a complete abstention or 
only a very small consumption of alcohol, it needs no 
effort of the imagination to depict the hideous mag- 
nitude of an evil which accounts directly or in- 
directly for most of the poverty, squalor, prema- 
ture disease, lunacy, and crime which appal 
every social reformer and all who are connected with 
the administration of justice, of workhouses, and of 
lunatic asylums. Every householder in the country pays 
heavily in rates and taxes for the continuance of this 
evil. And the only remedy which exists is magisterial 
discretion. It is a wholly insufficient remedy, because 
in the first place it cannot touch one half of the evil, 
and in the second place there are many benches which 
have neither the will nor the energy to do their duty. 
But the splendid example set by the Farnham justices 
and set before the country in various ways by men like 
Mr. Arthur Chamberlain and Mr. Joseph Rowntree has 
not been in vain. 

As we glance through the diary of the last number 
of the Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette we see that the dis- 
graceful speeches made by Mr. Balfour and the Lord 
Chancellor have not altogether blinded the magistrates 
to their duty, In many parts of the country inquiries 
have been made by the justices, who have considered 
** the necessities” of their districts and have personally 
inspected the licensed houses in order to see which are 
the least wanted and the least desirable. In many 

cases houses have been condemned on sanitary 





grounds, and we fancy there are many towns 
in England where an enormous reduction ought 
to be effected by these considerations alone. 
We do not propose to inflict on our readers a 
complete list ; but we will mention a few of the cases 
this year in which the justices, undeterred by Mr. 
Balfour, have already announced that a number of 
licences will not be renewed. 

At Tynemouth fifty-five notices of objection have 
been served by the bench and thirty-three in Llanelly. 
Excellent work is being done at Swansea ; both there 
and at Newport the justices are considering and deal- 
ing pretty drastically with no fewer than eighty licences. 
Sixty-five renewals have been objected to by the 
justices at Scarborough for the purposes of reduc- 
tion, and a considerable reform is being inaugu- 
rated at Whitby. The Farnham procedure has 
also been adopted at Wirral in Cheshire, at 
Dartmouth, Southampton, West Hartlepool, New- 
ington, Carlisle, King’s Lynn, Winchester, Devon- 
port, Pontypool, Leath in Cumberland, and other 
places. At Birmingham the temperance party is 
opposing forty-three licences ; at Liverpool the justices 
are objecting in districts. ‘‘ Something like consterna- 
tion,” writes the scribe of the Licensed Victuallers’ 
Gazette, ‘‘has been produced amongst the brewers by 
the refusal of the Birmingham justices to renew the 
licences of three public-houses against which convictions 
had been recorded during the year.” The brewers intend 
to appeal against this wicked decision. It seems that 
they are bitterly disappointed at the sequel to their 
victory over Mr. Arthur Chamberlain. It seems that a 
good many benches have declared that they are post- 
poning reduction until they know what the proposed 
legislation is to be, but have promised that if their 
powers are not restricted by Parliament they will 
take action next year in the interests of 
sobriety. At St. Helens and some other places 
the brewers are making a virtue of necessity by 
agreeing to a voluntary scheme of surrender, and in 
this connection we may notice the continued growth 
of the tied-house system. A complete return 
of licensed houses in Surrey has just been issued 
by the Surrey Quarter Sessions, which shows 
that since 1891 the number of tied houses has 
increased from 1,092 to 1,259. In .the whole 
division there are now only about 140 houses 
untied, so that in the greater part of Surrey those 
who frequent public-houses have to put up with 
the inferior and often poisonous beer which 
naturally results from a monopoly of this kind. 
There is, however, one important advantage which 
accompanies the spread of this most evil system, 
and that is that it makes it much easier for Parlia- 
ment to deal with the compensation difficulty, while 
at the same time it really weakens the power of the 
trade combinations to influence elections; for the 
trembling manager of a tied house is not a great 
political force. 

In view of the crisis which is threatened by the 
action of the Government, we have thought it all- 
important to show how much real good is being done 
by the justices whose beneficent activity Mr. Balfour 
now seeks to destroy. But we would beg our readers 
to remember that even the best bench cannot uproot 
one evil of the present system, which consists in 
this: that it is the interest of every retailer of 
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alcoholic liquor to sell as much as he possibly can, and 
even to fill to drunken people whenever he can do so 
without fear of the law. In order to meet this evil it 
is evident that a complete change of system must be 
introduced, and for such a change we believe that public 
opinion in this country is already ripe. 





DIARY OF THE WAR. 


>; N the evening of Thursday, February 4, or the morn- 
ing of Friday, the 5th, the Japanese Government de- 
clared that it would no longer pursue diplomatic negotiations 
with Russia. The Russian reply to their last Note was on its 
way and the Government at St. Petersburg were wholly un- 
prepared for the stroke. Subsequent events have explained 
its origin. The moment had long been chosen by Japan. 
The transfer of crews to the new cruisers coming from 
Europe was calculated to take place about this time, and 
the fleet had orders to sail from Sasebo on the same day. 
Moreover, these orders were conveyed to it in a shape 
which clearly show the Japanese intended to strike at this 
particular moment, and to strike before declaring war: for 
the fleet was ordered to move in two divisions, one upon 
Chemulpho and one upon Port Arthur. 

The plan was successful. After about two days’ 
steaming each squadron arrived at its destination. The 
eastern squadron appeared before Chemulpho on the after- 
noon of Monday, the western before Port Arthur in the 
evening of the same day. 

The Europeans in either port, since there had been no 
declaration of war, were not expecting attack. The neutral 
vessels at Chemulpho were as astonished at the arrival of 
the Japanese, apparently, as were certainly the Russians at 
Port Arthur, who had Jeft the channel buoyed and had even 
allowed the two lights which, in line, lead into the fairway 
to remain lit. Most of their fleet was outside the harbour, 
and presumably at anchor, and so confident were the Rus- 
sians that peace would be maintained that they had not 
attempted the most necessary concentration. 

The new cruiser Variag and an old and worthless gun- 
boat called the Karietz were in Chemulpho harbour. 
Their surrender was demanded by the enemy and refused. 
The night passed without fighting at that place, but mean- 
while at Port Arthur a torpedo attack had been made upon 
the Russian fleet, the first at eleven o’clock at night, the 
second an hour later, and each before moonlight. The night 
was fine with a slight southerly breeze. What happened to 
the torpedo boats we do not know. Three Russian ships 
were hit: two line-of-battle-ships and one cruiser. It may 
be presumed that the first attack succeeded in striking 
the cruiser (the Pallada), for she was struck amidships and 
seriously damaged. It may equally be presumed that the 
second attack, when a hasty defence had been organised, 
was that in which lesser damage was done to the Czxsare- 
witch and the Retvisan. It was not until an hour after 
the last attack that the three damaged ships made for the 
inner harbour, just as the tide was flowing, but they were 
beached “before they had passed the entrance. They lay 
there for one tide, that of the morning of Tuesday, the oth. 

On that morning, at ten o’clock, the Japanese at- 
tempted to force on a fleet action. Three scouts drew 
out the Russian fleet; they disappeared, and it soon re- 
turned. But about an hour later the whole Japanese 
Squadron appeared ; it was perhaps not a coincidence that 
the moment was that of low tide. They opened fire at a 
range which may have been anything from 5,000 to 8,000 
yards, having for target the closely-grouped Russian fleet 
at the mouth of the harbour, the forts on the hills, and a 
portion of the town behind. 

The Russians at this same range had, of course, no 
target but the distant hulls well separated and in motion. 
Nevertheless, the result amply proved the impossibility of 
pressing home the attack. Four Russian ships were 
struck ; how many Japanese ships we do not know, but at 
the end of forty minutes the latter moved off out of range. 








The three damaged Russian ships at the mouth of the 
harbour, which, at this moment, at low tide, were firm on 
the bottom, took part in the fighting. That afternoon at 
high tide the three Russian ships were floated and brought 
into the inner harbour for repairs. 

The effect of the fire upon either fleet was about 
equal, if we may judge by the only criterion we have, 
namely, the number of casualties among the crews. 

Meanwhile, at Chemulpho, which stands to Port 
Arthur very much as Leghorn does to Genoa, the Variag 
had determined upon a feat of arms whose sole object 
must have been its moral effect. She steamed out of 
harbour under conditions somewhat theatrical, but ex- 
cusable in the light of what followed, and fought a force 
from six to eight times her superior for one hour, los- 
ing in that time sixty-two men killed and many wounded. 
As a mere feat of arms nothing parallel to this has been 
done in our generation at sea. At the close of this ex- 
traordinary effort she was still able to steam, came back 
into harbour, and was destroyed by order of her com- 
mander. Since that moment, now twelve days ago, the 
war settled into an impasse. The Japanese are pouring 
troops into Korea, but they are unable to force a fleet 
action, or even seriously to attack Port Arthur, though 
under special conditions desperate attempts are made, as, 
for instance, during the snowstorm of last Sunday night, 
when two destroyers are reported to have torpedoed some 
Russian vessel or vessels unknown. 

Neither can the Russians yet assume the offensive at 
sea, unless the Japanese hamper themselves by attempting 
to convoy large bodies of troops within striking distance of 
Port Arthur. The Vladivostock squadron of four armoured 
cruisers, three of which are of the first class, have made a 
cruise off the coast of Yezo, and have sunk a Japanese ship, 
of what kind or under what conditions we do not know; 
the ships are at the present moment returned to Vladi- 
vostock. A Russian transport ship, the Yenesei, specially 
designed for laying down mines, blew herself up by run- 
ning foul of a mine; neither of these events can have the 
least effect upon the war, nor shall we be able to judge 
of its future progress until either: (1) Some serious colli- 
sion has taken place between the troops of the opposing 
armies; of (2) a fleet action has been fought, whether by 
the Russian fleet issuing from Port Arthur and engaging 
the Japanese, or by the Japanese forcing such an engage- 
ment in the roads. 





THE ROAD IN TUSCANY: A COMMENTARY.* 
1.—THE Lucca Roap. 


HEN you are weary of the dust in town, and see 
all Bond-street in Vieussieux’s shop; when 
the sacred dove has spluttered its jerky course and the 
white oxen have hailed into retirement the Pazzi’s car ; 
when the didife sellers in the Piazza have convinced you 
that itis possible to make /imonata without lemons, 
and not to improve it by the omission ; then you may 
remember that the striped tulips are to be found in the 
olive yards, and that already in the villa garden young 
men are pruning tle roses on the walls. Then, also, 
you call Trombino, the jaunty proprietor of two old 
horses, and bid him make ready for the road. Brilliant 
es may be his acquiescence, you are bound to reflect that 
had you told him to set fire to Santa Croce his answer 
would have been the same. Servo suo: it has an 
ingratiating sound and commits you to nothing. He 
disappears, to make his preparations, as you must 
suppose ; you don’t see him for ten days. You see 
nothing—no horses in the stalls, no carriage under 
the pent. The eve of departure cometh ; you meet 
Trombino in the lane. Hat in hand, he bears the brunt 
of this dialogue : 

PaprRonE: I have wished to assure myself that 

you are ready. Is all in order? 

TromsBino: Sissignore. All is ready. 





* Copyright in the U.S.A., 1904, by Maurice Hewlett, 
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PaprRone ; Ah, for example—— 


TromBino: Signore, I have bells for the horses, 
and the tails of foxes against the flies. I have striped 
blankets of a certain gaiety to keep dust from the 
baggage. I have anew thong for my whip. All is 
ready. 


PADRONE: These things have their uses, no doubt, 
but I have not been able to see the carriage. I hope 
I may trust to you for the springs. 


TROMBINO: Signore, si. They have been painted 
yellow and black. 


PADRONE: Painted! Speak to me of the horses. 
We have a long stage to-morrow. 


TROMBINO: It will be nothing. My horses have 
brass accoutrements, the harness is as good as 
new, And there are bells. Also, the tails of the 
foxes—— 


PapRONE: You have already referred to them. 
Well, we start at 7.30 sharp. 


TRoMBINO: Come lei crede. Riverisco. 


It must be admitted that we do. More than that, 
we cross Florence at a hand-gallop with peacock- 
feathers dancing on the crests, with jingling brass and 
wrangling bells, with a whip most importunate, and 
eight hoofs making independent music—all as it was 
foretold by the god of this machine. Riding this 
whirlwind, directing this storm, sits Trombino, with a 
clove carnation in his teeth, all the eyes of all the 
women upon him—as he very wel; knows. 


San Frediano, whose gate will conduct 

San Frediano, you to Lucca and his Quarter offend you 

Castel-Pulci, as you go, was an Irishman, spiritual and 

Lastra, Signa. you may suspect—more than spiritual 

father of his people. Irish to behold is this 

borgo of his, a place of smeared aprons, slippers down 

at heel, tousled heads of sleeping malefactors, dirty 

wineshops, broken casements, densely packed with the 

unthrifty poor, their grievances, families, and fleas. It 
has an ill-name to the polite, though (heaven save the 
mark !) they call it a ‘‘ borgo allegro.” Far beyond 

the gate its ‘‘ gaiety” extends, afflicts the road, gives 

a scum to the eyes, atetter to the houses. For if the road 
from Florence to Lastrais the worst in Tuscany, thesuburb 
which it serves is the worst about Florence—to say which 
is to say all. For consolation you will have, however, 
what Tuscany never fails of at this season, the dim 
spring landscape and the air warm and mild, yet with 
a friendly, morning bite. Monte Oliveto deep in ilex 
is to south of you, the blue barrier of the Pistojese to 
your north ; and before you is a vista of grey and rose 
under a lavender sky, the promising haze of fervent 
weather into which you must presently go. The sights 
which stir the memory shall not be wanting, nor 
memories to tinge the sights. When you have crossed 
the ‘‘ forky flashing Greve,” as Browning calls the river 
which nearly drowned Buondelmonte’s grandsire, and 
which I saw coloured like a kingfisher, blue and green, 
you reach Castel-Pulci on a hill, a wide-winged villa of 
the ceremonious days, with stone cressets on the parapet, 
gods and goddesses upon the terrace, a stairway of 
two ascents, and a dead-straight avenue of horn-beams 
leading the eye by long parallels to the doors. The 
Pulci had been a great race once, if we may believe 
Cacciaguida ; but in Medici days they had dwindled. 
There wre four of them then, three brothers and a 
sister, all poets, all handsome, and all poor. Luigi was 
the youngest and best of them. He treated, as you 
may remember the Matiére de France, that great stuff 
of Charles and Roland, of Naimes and Ogier and traitor 
Ganelon ; the matter of it, but by no means in the 
manner. 

Rollanz est pros e Olivers est sages, 
Ambedui unt merveillus vassalage : 


that is the great old epic way. But Luigi Pulci was an 


after-supper ¢rouvere. Thisis his way with Renaud ot 
Montauban, that dire son of Aymon : 

Rinaldo quando e’fu nella battaglia, 

Gli parve esser in ciel tra’ cherubini, 

Tra suonie canti’ . 
This was the new, gilt-edged epic, which was con- 
tent to suppose a knight-at-arms in the press of spears 
thinking of the cherubim, harps of gold, and celestial 
quires. Sad mawkish matter, gilt gingerbread indeed ; 
but though the times have changed, I must record 
that Lorenzo admired it. But how the times have 
changed! Charles Greville, the diarist, has deliberately 
printed his opinion that Domenichino was the greatest 
painter in the world. Nos et mutamur: some day 
there will be a traveller on this road to remember it 
against Ruskin that he adored Botticelli. Lastra, how- 
ever, to which this abominable road jolts and bruises 
you from Castel-Pulci—Lastra, a walled and bastioned, 
dirty town, and her sister Signa, on a sharp hill, have 
changed not at all. The men of Signa were unsavoury 
to Dante, you may remember. I assure you that the 
town has not been sweetened by the centuries. You 
can see it, red and white, through a tracery of leaves, 
and go to it if you choose by bridge or ferry. Wiselier, 
you will hail it asthe last of San Frediano, and cock 
your nose for country smells. 


Sure enough, when the valley closes in, 
Field, Furrow, does Tuscany resume herself, and old 
and Down. primeval things are discovered droning 

the round of the sun just as they did 
when Virgil sang the Chant of the Plough. Here 
are the littered farmyards, stone pigeon-houses, 
and Madonnas flowering in old walls; you may see 
them all in Zocchi’s prints, you can read of them 
in Sacchetti’s novels. Here the ox teams creep 
along, Titans caught and yoked, their heads close to 
the furrow, their horns a cause of entanglement and 
grief. Here, with the same wandering minor note, 
cantat frondator ad auras, as he used in the plains 
watered by reedy Mincius. Here are pigs in the clover 
and geese in the grass, beans in flower and golden- 
tipped vines in the bullace-trees ; and here are the 
peasants afield, men and boys and girls, in rags which 
fold about them like bronze, and with glossy brown 
legs which Donatello might have copied, and indeed 
did copy. I had sight of one such—a lad in a felt 
hat such as the Greeks gave the young Hermes—who, 
with the head and limbs of a Hermes, stood at 
gaze in a beanfield, leaning on his tall hoe, one 
hand cupping his chin. If he was clad in an 
old cotton shirt and pair of blue breeches you hardly 
knew it. These things were as nothing, parts of him 
as he of the landscape ; at a distance he looked like a 
dusty tree—a landmark spattered with dry mud and 
caught straws. Near by was the hovel he lived in, a 
starved and windowless shelter from the rain. He 
shared it with hens, dogs, children, and goats. Why 
not? A chance of the Kingdom of Heaven, an eye for 
God in the mass, was all that separated him from them. 
While the hens were conceiving eggs and the goats 
storing their udders, what was he doing but after his 
kind? I suppose his vocabulary contained a hundred 
words, all monosyllables—and theirs nearly as many. 
The happier he! Nowadays the Italian Government 
draws him in, catching him at just this sprouting age, 
and makes a soldier of him. In stiff tunics, shoulder- 
ing incredible loads, he and his brothers run 
about in flocks behind breathless and indignant 
subalterns. He is taught to read and write, 
and to do other things neither so polite nor so 
convenient. It makes little difference. His term over, 
he comes back to the land, to his dumb outlook, his 
dumb comrades, and his monosyllables. What is he 
to read? To whom shall he write? With whom is 
his commerce to be? So the earth draws him back 
with her other children, the hens, the goats, the dogs ; 
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and these I hold to be kindlier mates than narrow-eyed 
Bonaroba on the pavement or bold-eyed Marietta at 
the window. What he thought of us I would give 
much to know. He was still amid-field, hand to chin, 
when I last saw him, and the hens pecking grains 
between his legs. 

As the hour swings towards high noon, 
the sun in a cleared sky shows this to 
be a valley full of surprises: quick 
turns of the green river, terraces with 
vines, rocks, abrupt hills smoky with olives. You 
think of Salvator Rosa, and wait to see brigands 
(one on a white horse) crossing a ford, or, in 
some rocky glen or other, soldiers playing cards 
on a drumhead. These enclosing hills are not 
high, but have character and outline. Sometimes 
they give you a fretty edge, like a saw’s ; sometimes 
to alonger curve cypresses make sharper teeth ; some- 
times you come upon a broad grey down, like those of 
the Winterbourns to the north of Salisbury, so dotted 
with the intense black of juniper that the whole looks 
like some huge plover’s egg—and then you know where 
Piero della Francesca got his landscape. But all this 
changes after San Miniatello. The valley broadens 
out into a great bay, and the hills decline, in order (as 
it seems) that Montelupo and her sister may appear the 
more grandiose—Montelupo and Capraja. one on each 
side of Arno, rock-seated, castellated, towered, with 
purple roofs rising in steps as the houses climb ; Capraja 
daringly beautiful, with a pink belfry standing up like a 
flower-stalk out of grey andgreen. In that blossoming 
place was rounded off the tragedy of Buondelmonte’s 
Saga; for the murder of that fine young man on the 
Ponte Vecchio was the middle of it. It had 
begun before he was born and was ended at 
Capraja after his death. Raniero Zingane de’ 
Buondelmonte (brother of the murdered bridegroom) 
was the hero, old Schiatta degli Uberti, agent 
before, was now the patient; the occasion was, 
as usual, a marriage-feast. Schiatta was killed out- 
right by the brother of his victim; Oderigo Fifanti, 
another old assassin, was barbarously sliced ; so far 
the Guelfs had prospered. Atrocious war followed ; 
Farinata degli Uberti (son of Schiatta) arose; the 
Guelfs were driven out of Florence after a day and a 
night of street fighting, and Raniero and his family 
took refuge in Capraja, which was besieged for a year 
and more by the Ghibellines. However, a gallant 
defence seems to have been about receiving honourable 
recognition. Raniero and his garrison—which was 
starving—were to march out with all their gear of 
war, when there entered into the tale inexorabile Fatum, 
the Destiny of Cobblers, who have ever been a grudg- 
ing race. Such a cobbler there was in Capraja, one 
of the Guelfish Ancients of Florence, who had not 
been called to the council of war nor been made a 
party to the terms of capitulation. The neglect 
preyed upon his mind, festered, and bred corruption 
of his honour. He went one day to the gates and told 
the enemy that the garrison was famished. Terms 
were immediately refused, starvation did its work. The 
Guelfs perished for the most part miserably. Raniero, 
indeed, was saved alive, but blinded by the red-hot 
basin. ‘‘In the Island of Montecristo he ended his 
days in religion.’”’ Villani tells the end of the cobbler 
with Spartan brevity. ‘‘ So the people rose up and 
stoned him ; and the children dragged him about the 
Streets till they were tired ; and then he was thrown 
into the sewer.” Here is enough of high tragedy— 
paulo minora canamus. It was at Montelupo here that 


Montelupo, 
Capraja. 


they made those pale plaques of fatence, lemon and 
blue and tender green, which you may still see sparsely 
in the farmhouse walls, telling their sentimental tales : 
Madonna receiving a fluttering angel, or Assumed into 
Heaven in a starry robe; Saint Andrew with his 
scissor-cross, Saint Christopher carrying the world on 
The accursed collector and his cabinet 


his shoulder, 






are responsible for the modern stuff which now has to 


serve many a homestead in default of better. The 
colours have become glaring, the invention is gone; 
and with these, it seems, much of the piety which 
asked, and that which provided these pretty safeguards. 
But that is the way of religions as well as of their 
emblems. Over-emphasis is suspicious: ‘‘ the lady 
doth protest too much, methinks.” 
After Empoli the road divides into three. 
One will take you among the hills to 
San Miniato and the south, one to 
Pisa over a dead level, the third to Fucecchio 
and Lucca, and that was my road. It is as dull a 
business as may be for many a mile, fat, smiling 
country, very green; you have to look to the 
horizon for your interest. The Pistojese uplands are 
still far to your north; clouds are about their dark 
bases, through a rent you may catch the gleam of 
snow. Looking behind, you will mark the softer 
contours which hem in Elsa and provide the 
nesting-place for a score of towns: San Miniato with 
a tall broken tower, Certaldo, Colle, San Gimignano, 
and Siena herself, Lady of all that land. Crossing 
Arno by a fine, long bridge, well worth the pence they 
tax you, you are deep in tangled hedgerows ; then, at 
the end of a shady road, embanked above the fields, 
you see a pile of building, gloomy purple and creamy 
white, with heavy square towers and a binding wall. 
That is Fucecchio, like a lord’s castle, which has seen 
many lords rise and fall. Castruccio had it once, or 
thought he had; but it proved a trap from which he 
was glad to escape—as he did—to Lucca, wounded in 
the face. And then there was a family of Della Volta, 
who had a tower there and bred a line of hungry 
captains. Their names betray them for big-throated 
ruffans of the familiar sort. Corrado was one 


Fucecchio. 


of them, but they called him Corradaccio. Then 
came Guidaccio, another Corradaccio, and so 
on. They fell out with the Simonetti; they fought 


at night in the cut-throat alleys and hanged each other 
by day out of the windows of the Citadel. ‘‘ There 
were plenty of dead and speared men in that country,” 
says the Chronicle, “and of men taken and hanged by 
the neck.” No doubt of it. The din they made surged 
up and down the valley, and rumbled far off into the 
hills. It set the Malpigli and Mangiadori fighting in 
San Miniato, the Ardinghelli and Salvucci in San 
Gimignano. But to continue would be tiresome. When 
every little huddle of tenements is held by a robber in 
a tower, and for every towered robber there is another 
with a grudge against him, what are you to make of 
Tuscan history ? Fermenting of beer, sour and small! 
Let us leave the dead Fucecchiesi alone, and Avanit, 


: edi 
Trombino, per Cappiano: Maurice HEwLertrt. 





BISHOP GORE AND MR. BEEBY. 


HAT is the meaning of the Bishop of Worces- 
ter’s action against Mr. Beeby? Is it 
unjust ; is it illiberal? Let us observe, in the first 
place, precisely what that action has been. The bishop 
has intimated that in his judgment Mr. Beeby is nota 
fit person to have the cure of souls in his diocese. Mr. 
Beeby has thereupon resigned. It may be that, if he 
had not resigned, the bishop would have taken further 
steps with a view to his deprivation; and though no 
such steps have been required, and there is no actual 
evidence that they were contemplated, the natural 
supposition is that the bishop was prepared to make 
his intimation effective in the ordinary way. A less 
probable supposition may call for a moment’s notice, 
but only as illuminating the elements of the situation. 
The position from which Mr, Beeby has retired 
under pressure may be regarded in two lights. We 
may think of him as a minister of the Christian Church, 
and we may think of him as ministering under the 
particular conditions of the English Church, I cannot 
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get to grips with the subject as I should wish without 
drawing this distinction and considering both aspects of 
the question. For the English Church is but a part of 
the Christian Church. A man may be qualified in every 
way to minister in the Christian Church at large, and 
yet may rightly be debarred by particular circumstances 
from ministering in the English Church. On the other 
hand, if he be unfit to minister in the Church at large, he 
is obviously unfit to minister in any part of the Church. 
To justify the Bishop of Worcester it would be sufficient 
to show that he had reason for regarding Mr. Beeby 
as disqualified for ministering under the particular 
conditions of the English Church ; but, unless I greatly 
mistake the bishop’s intent, he considered the case more 
broadly, and the justification ought to follow the intent. 
Otherwise it becomes a mere special plea. 

What, then, is the Christian ministry? I am not 
writing a treatise on the Church of Christ ad ovo, and 
so I must go upon certain presuppositions. I suppose 
the Christian Church to be a teaching body. If any- 
one question this, if anyone regard the Church as a 
society formed for the free interchange of opinions, I 
must deny myself at present the pleasure of arguing 
with him. I suppose the Church to be a society of 
men organised for the purpose, among others, of 
guarding and communicating a certain doctrine—the 
doctrine of Christ. I conceive the Church to be com- 
missioned by Our Lord to make disciples, and to keep 
them in the right way. This being assumed, it follows 
that the Christian minister, as representing the society, 
is himself an official teacher. He is not simply a 
philosopher, a theologian, a scientific moralist, a 
preacher of righteousness; he may be all this in 
his personal capacity, giving forth of his own 
fulness; he teaches officially as well. Nor is he 
an official teacher only on the footing of a 
professor within a university ; for a university is, or 
should be, essentially an association of men devoted 
to the free search and communication of knowledge ; 
it has no doctrine to guard and deliver, but only a 
tradition of sound learning ; it commissions a professor 
as personally competent to teach. There is room 
in the Church for much freedom of thought, for 
scientific learning and exposition; but the Church 
has also its own doctrine, and the Christian minister 
delivers ministerially aot his own thoughts but the 
doctrine which the Church has received and holds. 

Can he sever his two functions, personal and 
ministerial? He can, and if he is to be more 
than a phonograph he must do this. St. Paul, if I 
understand him rightly, made the severance, carefully 
distinguishing between what he taught of himself and 
what he taught as from the Lord. But there are limits 
to the severance. The personal teaching and the 
ministerial may differ, but they must not be contradic- 
tory. May aman recite the Creed in public worship, 
and elsewhere deny its affirmations? May he mumble 
the doctrines of the Church in the pulpit, and else- 
where treat them with scorn? The thing is intolerable. 
A Christian minister, whatever else he may be, must at 
least be truthful. He must not teach, in any fashion, 
anything but what he believes to be true. 

_ Now the charge against Mr. Beeby is that he has 
in this way played fast and loose with doctrine. In his 
private capacity he has questioned, if not actually 
denied, two affirmations of the Creed—the affirmations 
of the Virgin-birth and of the Resurrection of Our 
Lord. It is allowed on all hands, I believe, that he has 
contradicted the ordinary teaching of the Church; but 
two pleas are advanced on his behalf. The first is 
that he himself accepts the Creed in the sense of his own 
personal teaching ; he puts his opinions forward, in 
fact, as an exposition of the Creed. That is welcome as 
an assurance of Mr. Beeby’s personal honesty, but it 
will carry the case no further. It would justify him in 
using the Creed in his private devotions; it would 
justify him in using it publicly in an independent 


assembly of his own gathering; but using the Creed 
in the public worship of the Church, he must 
use it in the Church’s sense. He uses it ministerially 
as a declaration of doctrine —the doctrine of the Church. 
The second plea is that the doctrine of the Church, the 
public sense of the Creed, is not absolutely fixed ; it 
varies with the progress of thought, and Mr. Beeby is 
but contributing, like others before him, to such varia- 
tion. I will not discuss the historical position 
here assumed. My answer will be good, even on this 
assumption. I answer that such variation must not 
be, consciously at least, the work of the official ministers 
of the Church. Unconsciously they may do much, 
taking part in the secular growth of Christian opinion ; 
but their duty is to proclaim consciously the actual 
belief of the Church. It has been said that heretics are 
the provision made in the divine economy for the deve- 
lopment of dogma ; but heretics they are, none the less, 
and the retention of a heretic in the ministry of the 
Church is an injury to the public conscience. A heretic 
is essentially one who judges for himself, his own 
master ; a minister ex vi ermins is not his own master. 

What, then, should the Bishop of Worcester do ? 
I set aside for the moment his disciplinary jurisdiction; 
I think of him only as a Christian minister himself, 
whom circumstances brought into inevitable relations 
with Mr. Beeby, another Christian minister. I will 
even assume the Congregationalist theory of the 
Church and the essential equality of all ministers 
What then? Congregationalist ministers, I believe, 
express their mutual relations, in the picturesque lan- 
guage of St. Paul, as the giving or withholding of the 
right hand of fellowship. What the Bishop of Wor- 
cester has actually done amounts to little more than 
such refusal of recognition. - More was not needed, for 
Mr. Beeby resigned. 

But more was intended. Doubtless ; for neither 
Dr. Gore nor Mr. Beeby accepts the Congregationalist 
hypothesis. According to the actual constitution of 
the Church, broadly considered, recognition by the 
bishop is precisely what constitutes aChristian minister. 
The bishop therefore has a grave responsibility. It is 
for him, and for none other, to withdraw the right hand 
of fellowship from a brother who walks disorderly. The 
Bishop of Worcester had reason to believe that Mr. 
Beeby was walking disorderly. He warned him of this, 
If Mr. Beeby had repelled the accusation, the bishop 
would have been bound to examine the case with the 
utmost care, allowing the accused every opportunity for 
defence, and with all deliberation to give his final deci- 
sion. I will not speak of possible appeals, for I am 
concerned only with the Bishop of Worcester. If 
Mr. Beeby was unjustly accused, I think that he ought 
to have stood to his defence. Yet we may-not infer 
from his resignation that he acknowledges the truth 
of the charge, nor would it be fair to say that he shirks 
inquiry. He has delivered his opinions with perfect 
openness. All that can be said is that he has practi- 
cally allowed the bishop’s judgment upon them to be 
operative. 

But is not this to justify the bishop on the narrow 
ground of technical correctness? There is a larger 
question. Is it wise so to act? Does it make for 
religion? Is it necessary to draw so tight the strings 
of orthodoxy ? The questions are natural and just. Few 
things do more harm to religion than the unnecessary 
closing of discussion. Possibly the unnecessary open- 
ing of discussion is the only thing worse. Has the 
Bishop of Worcester sinned in this regard ? 

Christian doctrine proceeds on broad lines, leaving 
wide space for free opinion; but the lines must be 
followed. We are taught that by the death of Christ 
we are redeemed from the power of sin. There has 
been endless and almost unchecked debate on the 
manner of this redemption and its effect in detail ; 
opinion is there free, but it would be intolerable for a 
minister of the Church to deny that the death of Christ 
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had any immediate effect on the mystery of sin. The 
affirmations of the Creed are for the most part broad 
statements of fact, allowing as much room for historic 
and scientific investigation as the observed fact, for 
example, of the embankment of the Po. St. Thomas 
Aquinas studied the affirmed fact of the Resurrection in 
the light of the Aristotelian physics, and arrived 
at conclusions very far removed from those which 
the late Mr. Latham put forward in his in- 
teresting book, The Risen Master. Both alike 
accepted the fact affirmed. The affirmation may be 
reduced to three heads: that the Tomb was empty, 
the dead Body was gone, the Lord was alive in the 
Body marvellously changed. It is no acceptance of 
the fact to acknowledge that the Lord is alive in 
spirit and in power. I do not understand that Mr. 
Beeby acknowledges more than this; and his theory 
that the Body was reverently removed by Joseph of 
Arimathea to save it from outrage, the actual Resur- 
rection being “an afterthought of a later generation 
of disciples,” amounts to a definite contradiction of 
the affirmation as a whole. To check such denial is 
certainly to define the field of thought; it is not to 
shackle thought within the field. It is open to anyone 
to speculate, however unfruitfully, on the manner of 
the Resurrection; it is open to anyone to say that 
the historical evidence of the Resurrection is inade- 
quate to prove an ordinary fact ; but to proceed to the 
denial of the fact is to go outside the field of definite 
Christian thought ; and one who abides there has no 
place in the ministry of the Church. 


I have considered the Bishop of Worcester and 
Mr. Beeby as ministers of the Christian Church 
broadly understood. Very few words will suffice to 
indicate the modifications imported by the particular 
conditions of the English Church. The clergy of this 
Church are subject to specific limitations in addition to 
those imposed upon them as ministers of the Church 
at large. They are required to accept the closure of 
certain questions which would otherwise be open— 
which are open to Christians in general. We may 
regret this fact. I do regret it; I think that 
it sets up an unhappy distinction between clerical 
thought and lay thought, which diminishes the 
effectiveness of the clergy as teachers. But while it 
remains a fact it cannot be ignored: truthfulness 
remains a first requisite in a minister of religion, and a 
man who cannot honestly accept the limitations 
imposed, however excellent his qualifications may 
be, must forego the privilege of ministering in this 
particular Church. I say so much because questions 
on this head have been raised in the discussion of Mr. 
Beeby’s case. But I point out that Mr. Beeby is not 
charged with disregarding the limitations imposed 
particularly upon the English clergy. He is not said 
to have contradicted any statement peculiar to the 
Thirty-nine Articles. He is said to have contradicted 
affirmations of the Creed, which is common to the 
whole Church. Those specific limitations, therefore, 
are beside the question. Nor, again, would I lay any 
stress on the promises made by an English clergyman 
at his ordination or institution. Those promises are 
a solemn recognition of a duty, but the duty 
does not originate with them. The duty is im- 
posed upon him by the regulations of the 
Church. He is not bound to do _ certain 
things because he has promised to do them ; he 
promises to do them because he is bound to do them. 
It seems to me, therefore, that the promise adds 
nothing to the obligation, and | would never treat a 
breach of duty on the footing of a broken promise. It 
is something more organic, less personal. So far, then, as 
Mr. Beeby is concerned, I cannot see that the particular 
circumstances of the Church of England affect the case. 


It is perhaps otherwise with the bishop, He does 
not only exercise the functions of a bishop in the 


Church of Christ ; he has in addition certain powers 
and is subject to certain restraints imposed by the 
regulations of the Church of England and by the laws 
of the reaim. The removal of Mr. Beeby from the 
sacred ministry, if carried through effectively, would 
deprive him also of property secured by law. There- 
fore the law jealously watches the exercise of the 
bishop’s power. Does the bishop’s legal position, 
therefore, enable him to trample on Mr. Beeby? Is he 
using the strength of a giant like a giant? On the 
contrary, he is obliged to act with the utmost 
circumspection ; to be very sure of his ground 
before he moves at all, and then to see that everv 
step is taken with scrupulous regard for justice? So 
harassing are the restraints upon a bishop’s action, so 
many are the pitfalls for the unwary, that a bishop 
might well prefer to act only in his most spiritual 
character, to declare a clergyman heterodox, to with- 
hold the right hand of fellowship, and then to do no 
more ; in short, to wash his hands of him. It is con- 
ceivable that the Bishop of Worcester meant to do this, 
but I think it improbable. I think that, as he did not 
shirk his responsibility as a bishop of the Church of 


Christ, SO neither would he have shirked the 
responsibilities laid upon him by the laws of 
England. 

T. A. Lacey. 


[We shall print next week an article in defence of MR. BEEBY 
by Mr. A. L. Littey.] . 





THE THEATRE. 
ROMANTIC DRAMA AND ROMANTIC QUEANS. 


M R. DAVIDSON’S new version of Ruy Blas has 
interest beyond that of its intrinsic beauty, as 
being an earnest effort to acclimatise once more in Eng- 
land the poetic drama. Had the play been a genuine 
English piece of work it might have achieved its end. At 
present, however, it falls between two stools and 
is a failure: between two stools; for the  inten- 
tion of the French Romantic Drama is so widely different 
from that of the English that a play, whose author has 
wedded the spirit and method of the one to the form of the 
other, must remain a sterile hybrid. The English drama 
sprang from action, the French from reflection. The 
Elizabethans wrote for the sake of what their characters 
did, the French dramatists for the sake of what they 
said. Hence the diverging characters of Blank Verse and 
Alexandrines. Blank verse is crisp, fiery, strenuous, the 
speech of passionate action made manifest in sound. It is 
purely natural—Mr. Bernard Shaw, indeed, declares that it 
has even a contemptible facility: but then what would Mr. 
Bernard Shaw not say ?_ In any case, it is no conscious 
creation of art: it is merely the formalised speech of ordi- 
nary life, giving spontaneous harmony to the expression of 
excitement. Now, Alexandrines, slow, elaborate, sweep- 
ing, are the excogitated result of art. Their birthplace was 
in the library ; while Blank Verse was born on a battlefield 
or ina cockpit. Alexandrines aim at no natural effect, but 
at an exquisite refinement of utterance such as no one in a 
rage would dream of attempting. This is not to say that 
thus they are deprived of verisimilitude or pathos—of 
course they have both—it is merely to show the difference 
in scope between the dramatic literature of each nation in 
its classical period. Here lay the great difficulty of the 
French romantic school, with Hugo at their head : that they 
were trying to pour new wine into unsuitable bottles ; to 
infuse the spirit of passion and swift motion into the 
very form evolved by the frigid langours that they were 
attacking. 

And now the converse difficulty wrecks Mr. Davidson. 
What is the result of translating the spirit of Alexandrines 
into British blank verse? In the first place, Blank Verse 
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being the mere channel of passion, we find that the Eliza- 
bethans said what they had got to say and then went on to 
the next thing. Prolixity is very rare in the best Eliza- 
bethan drama. The play went swiftly through its actions 
to its end, using the proper words as it proceeded, and not 
too many of them. But now, at the Imperial, we have the 
portentous orations of Ruy Blas translated into an English 
play. In their own place they were admirable, being suited 
to their medium. In Mr. Davidson’s version they are 
nothing short of appalling, being so totally incongruous to 
their form and so utterly alien to the spirit of English 
drama. There stands Mr. Waller, making a very great 
deal of noise, vociferating so desperately that we can hardly 
hear a word he says. One wonders pathetically, why, in the 
name of mercy, he cannot say what he has got to say and 
be done with it. Yet these deserts of talk are, in the 
literary cast of smooth Alexandrines, satisfying and _ har- 
monious flowery patches. Their appeal is not to our 
excitement, but to our artistic sense of perfection. Yet 
when put into our form of dramatic poetry their artifice 
ceases to be effective, and fails to make that appeal to ex- 
citement which is the raison détre of blank verse. In 
consequence, they have a dragging dreariness untellable, 
these unending orations. Blank verse is not the medium 
for unnecessary verbiage. To grip its audience it must 
be swift and virile, restraining itself to the limits of the 
necessary. 


Another point occurs here. French romantic drama, 
owing to its leisurely scheme, could luxuriate in conceits ; 
blank verse must eschew them. This sounds absurd 
in face of the endless ecstasies in Elizabethan drama. 
But there is a signal difference between French and Eng- 
lish use of ornament. French dramatists incline to use 
their conceits most richly in the level places of their story, 
according to the natural direction of their medium. Their 
critical moments are brief and, by comparison, unadorned. 
So far, so good. Now the English, with their blank-verse 
medium, pass quickly over the level spaces, and have a 
tendency to burst into the finest exaltation of poetry during 
the crises in their character's career. This is an obvious 
result of a drama founded upon action, and basing its 
appeal on passion. For, at high crises, moments of peril 
or agony, the audience is far more keenly strung by sym- 
pathy to appreciation of metaphor and ecstatic language. 
On the other hand, fine words, while nothing particular is 
happening, merely bore ; we want to have done with them 
and get on to the next event. But in the restrained and 
classical spirit of French drama, where nothing particular 
is ever expected to happen, it is obvious that no one would 
object to beauties pervading every speech. In other 
words, Blank Verse is the slave of drama, and drama the 
slave of Alexandrines. Now translate a French play into 
English; you have long and utterly tedious speeches 
poured forth at three times the needless length. Instead 
of breaking into lyrical ardours of frenzy at the right 
moment, the wretched actors have to stand and elaborate 
the commonest sentiments into linked sweetnesses of 
fancy, while the audience yawns pitifully for some- 
thing to occur, and resents the actor’s use of three hun- 
dred words where thirty would have done the whole busi- 
ness perfectly. This is what results from trying to make 
blank verse do the work which Alexandrines do so admir- 
ably; instead of its own, which in its different style, it 
performs to the full as admirably. And the moral of all 
this is; Do not try to rewrite a French play in English 
style, nor an English play in French. 


The drama is a hard one, in any case, to render. 
Translated, the weakness of the story becomes apparent ; 
nor can the best translation ever made convey the fascina- 
tion of its original tale. And Mr. Davidson has made 
alterations into which we need not enter. Can he sleep 
easily after his transformation of Hugo’s glorious, “Madame, 
il fait grand vent, et j’ai tué six loups,” into a lengthy and 
verbose epistle conferring upon the Queen the rank and 
authority of Regent? The acting is generally excellent. 
Mr. Waller makes a noble effort to get out all the words 


of all his speeches within three hours. As for Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, she has not a worthy part. Marie de Neubourg 
has merely to look pretty and say pretty things prettily. 
All this Mrs. Campbell does to perfection. No one is better 
qualified to look beautiful than Mrs. Patrick Campbell ; 
but our greatest actress can do so much more than this 
that one regrets the waste of her genius is so unexacting a 
rile. The interpreter of passion, of agony, of all moder 
developments, is wasted upon a part where dulcet cooings 
and exquisite frocks are the main requirements. There 
are in England other women as beautiful as Mrs. Camp- 
bell, women who could wear the same wonderful robes ; 
but there is only one woman who can be Paula or Magda. 
Therefore, we cannot easily see why that one woman has 
chosen a part that so many other women could have 
played nearly as well. Marie de Neubourg is a blameless 
person without the vestige of a past, but with a mild and 
perfectly respectable weakness for a footman. Imagine 
Mrs. Campbell without nerves, without passion, without 
a past. 

It is a far cry from the Court of Spain (where, by the 
way, people discussed the most private matters, at enor- 
mous length, and at the tops of their voices, in a room 
only protected by a velvet portiére from the public square 
of the city) to modern Italy and the equally artificial com- 
plication of modern matrimony. The mind reels before 
the intricacies of Messrs. Hope and Rhodes’s new comedy. 
Needless to say that it is, as it announces, very light, very 
bright, very pleasant. Everyone goes out in time to miss 
everyone else. Everyone gets into a hideous matrimonial 
tangle, and the elucidation is accompanied by the sparkle 
ot many epigrams after Mr. Hope’s peculiar sort. They 
are not witty turns, so much as ironic jokes, in the good 
old Sophoklean sense. The distinguishing tone of Mr. 
Hope’s work is a smooth urbanity, a placid facility of 
touch: and of these qualities Captain Dieppe gives us 
abundance. There is no reflection, no care taken with 
psychology. Every character is thoroughly conventional, 
the drawing a little cheap and full of obvious tricks. But 
then the play makes no claim to be a picture of character. 
It has the rapid and superficial tone that made such a 
success of the Dolly Dialogues. 

REGINALD FARRER. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINnGHAM. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

HE Free Trade battle is substantially won so far 

as the House of Commons is concerned, and, if 

the bye-elections mean anything, in the country also. 
The Government's majority on the Free Trade issue is 
less than half of its nominal majority, a little more than 
a third of its majority at the election of 1900. But 
even as it stands this majority is made up of Free Trade 
elements powerful enough to destroy it as soon as it 
tries to steal back to the deserted tents of Chamber- 
lainism. The Government would not have won on 
Monday night but for its loud-voiced repudiations of 
Chamberlainism, and for the fact that many men 
did not care to bear the responsibility of destroying 
it in the Prime Minister’s absence. As it was, 
about fourteen fairly strong Free Traders and about 
a score moderate Free Traders (if there be such a 
term even in the vocabulary of the faint-hearted) voted 
with them. I know that a few of these men only took 
this course on the ground that strong Liberal candidates 
were opposing them, and that they could not rally the 
Unionist vote if they deserted a Government that in the 
last few minutes of the debate was brought to its 
knees with a declaration that it was ‘‘ opposed” to 
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protective food taxes and preferential duties. Of 
course the dishonest course of supporting out-and-out 
Protectionist candidates will go on. But these men, in 
turn, are frightened at the strength of the Free Trade 
cause and must cut down their advocacy of Protection 
to a bare assertion of pious opinions. The point 
is that no one now believes in the Cham- 
berlain remedy as a cure for the ills of the 
Unionist Party. Virtue has gone out of it; the party 
is now /roissé and suspicious ; and, what is better still, 
the mathematical truths of Free Trade have been put 
with a power and persuasiveness that have thoroughly 
mastered the House of Commons. The Ministry—the 
most abject that ever sat on the Treasury Bench—has 
been thoroughly crushed in the field of argument and 
utterly demoralised, both by its lack of commanding 
talent and its fears of an electoral disaster of the first 
magnitude. As I have all along prophesied would be 
the case, Chamberlainite Protection has ceased to 
exist as a serious menace to our commercial position ; 
it is no longer a practical point of Imperial policy. It 
is only a leverage in Mr. Chamberlain’s hand for 
breaking up the Unionist Party as it exists and destroy- 
ing Mr. Balfour’s personal ascendency. 


* ° * * * 


What will be the Parliamentary issue ? Can the 
Government now last the Session? I doubt it. Fifty 
is not a safe majority for a Tory Government, and 
though this is not the measure of their normal supe- 
riority to the voting power of a united Opposition, it 
will tend to become such a measure. And that, in all 
the circumstances of the case, is not a sufficient margin 
for safety. Parliamentary Toryism is idle. As the 
Session advances it gets more and more drawn into 
social pleasures, less and less careful of its obligations 
in the division lobbies. Even last Session, when the Irish 
were friendly, there were one or two occasions when the 
inveterate carelessness of the ‘‘ smart set ” who make up 
a tolerably large section of the Ministerial Party brought 
the Administration very near to ruin. Now things are 
much worse. The electoral danger is more pressing, 
and members are beginning to court their consti- 
tuencies with increasing zeal. Then there are the men 
who do not propose to return to Westminster after 
an election, some of them secretly disaffected or dis- 
appointed, contemptuous of the nepotist tendencies of 
the Prime Minister, of his personal weakness, and the 
miserably low level of Ministerial ability as well as 
its social exclusiveness. Then there is the Budget, 
which will reveal no effort to stem expenditure, and 
will probably bring with it no reduction of the income- 
tax, the most unpopular of all imposts in the eyes of 
the average Tory member and his constituents. 


* * * * * 


I turn to the Opposition, in which perhaps the most 
notable result of the Session has been the strengthening 
of the personal influence of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. ‘‘ There are no Imperialists now,” said 
one of the moving spirits of this group to me the other 
day. The Liberal League exists only in name, and as 
a means of personal advertisement for one or two men 
whose influence in the party can never be what it was. 
On the other hand, the Liberal Leader has now the 
whole party behind him, united in a policy as far apart 
as the poles from the shadowy sketch of a kind 


of Whiggish Nihilism which Lord Rosebery had 
in his mind a couple of short years ago. More- 
over, I am told that in the constituencies the 
Liberal candidates are developing on lines much more 
advanced and comprehensive than many of us deemed 
possible a few months ago, and that in effect the new 
party promises to be not Whig nor Moderate but 
Radical. This is good news, and the one ground for 
anxiety is that the governing circles of Liberalism, or 
one section of them, should be bent on a kind of draw- 
ing-room Administration in which the honest workers 
and thinkers of the party will have nc commanding 
position. I need not say that the one effective check to 
such a Government would be the three elements 
of Radicalism, Labour, and Irish Nationalism, which 
will govern the situation in a Liberal Parliament such 
as we are now visibly approaching. And, above all, 
there is ‘‘C.-B.” now speaking with much power, by 
far the most influential man in the party, honest, and 
determined to have a real, not a sham, Liberalism 
seated in power. I thought his speech to the Welsh 
Parliamentary Party of excellent omen for a sincere 
development of Liberal policy. Failing it, 1 am sure 
that there will be a disposition in Radical quarters to 
exercise a considerable independence of view on ques- 
tions other than Free Trade—now, as I believe, prac- 
tically safe. 
” * 7 * 

On the whole, the most notable speech of the 
debate was Lord Hugh Cecil’s. It was extremely 
adroit ; it was a very powerful analysis both of the 
Parliamentary situation and of the case for Protection, 
and it concluded on a high note of passion and eloquence. 
Charm Lord Hugh has not, in the same sense perhaps 
that Mr. Gladstone did not possess it. But his deter- 
mination, his seriousness, his powerful and, in a sense, 
pitiless intelligence, and the strain of emotion that lies 
behind all these qualities make him a figure of extra- 
ordinary, if very perplexing, interest. How will such 
a character develop? Will Lord Hugh’s ecclesiastical 
prepossessions keep him in the Tory ranks? Is he 
likely to view with a sympathetic eye the many 
problems—economic, social, political—which make up 
the outlook of the progressive politician? No one can 
answer such questions. Just as Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s development is likely to be quick, Lord 
Hugh Cecil’s is likely to be slow. His atmosphere 
does not favour a new departure, nor his tem- 
perament. I used to think that his genius for 
casuistry was a too powerful strain in his character ; I 
suspect this was an unjust view. I thought and think 
that he has not the gentleness of spirit which great 
statesmen like Cobden possessed. Yet he has a much 
more open mind than one suspected, and his strangely 
rich vocabulary, which he delights to weave into perora- 
tions of extraordinary eloquence and passion, is always 
the expression of really devout thinking about political 
problems. Well, it is a good thing to find that the 
country has such men to draw upon, and perhaps it is 
not less desirable that they should remain for a time in 
isolation, thinking out their real position and views of 
the future. Certain it is that this Government will fall 
by weight of contrast with the far abler men who will 
have nothing to do with Mr. Balfour’s personality and 
way of carrying on the nation’s business. He and Mr. 
Chamberlain are morally, as well as intellectually, 
isolated. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
HOW CAN WE TELL? 


OME months ago was published a Life of Galileo, 
~ by Mr. Fahie.* It throws much light on Galileo, 
and we find him to be, not only a great scientific 
explorer, but a human being well worth study, 
Hitherto to most of us he has been something of a 
monstrosity. He has been summed up after the lazy 
antithetical fashion in which Macaulay and Pope have 
summed up Bacon, ‘‘ wisest, brightest, meanest of man- 
kind.” It is agreed that he discovered some curious 
things, such as the laws of motion and Jupiter's 
satellites ; that he was a person of singular ‘‘ ability,” 
as we call it; but we instantly add_ that 
before the Inquisition he basely lied and deserted his 
convictions. He was without the courage of a servant 
maid, and is an example set on high for us—-a warning, 
so often, alas! repeated in history that transcendent 
genius may be conjoined with moral worthlessness. 

Here are three or four facts taken from Mr. Fahie 
without any attempt to connect them. Consistent, in 
the vulgar sense of the word, they are not, nor are 
the facts of any living soul consistent; but there is this 
difference between the inconsistencies which are set in 
contrast by Macaulay and Pope and those of a genuine 
biography—that the former are rhetorical impossible 
fiction, while the latter are flesh and blood. 

Galileo was a lover of music, both of its theory 
and practice, an excellent performer on the lute, and 
solaced himself therewith when he became blind. 
His gifts as a draughtsman and a colourist were so 
considerable that great artists sought his criticism. 
Heread much poetry and had such a memory for it that 
he could repeat a great part of Petrarch and Ariosto. 
He was naturally eloquent. ‘‘ His exordium before a 
great audience was magnificent,” says one who heard a 
lecture from him. ‘‘ Let Jupiter stand in the heavens,” 
he wrote to Kepler, ‘‘ and let the sycophants bark 
at him as they will.” His love was passionate. 
When his daughter Celeste died he ‘‘ heard her 
constantly calling him” and fell into a ‘‘ profound 
melancholy.” He inherited an unhappy nervous 
temperament which gave him no rest. He could not 
let error lie unnoticed, contenting himself with exposi- 
tion of the truth. Stupidity he regarded as a personal 
insult and it made him draw his sword. His 
opponents were particularly stupid. They refused to 
look into his telescope lest they should see things 
of which Aristotle had made no mention: Jupiter’s 
moons were defects in his instrument, and the 
Pope objected to his explanation of the tides 
because it limited God’s omnipotence. The hostility 
he encountered was not only undisguised open 
battle, it was petty and incessant. He was so tor- 
mented by the delays of the ecclesiastical authorities 
in sanctioning the publication of his Dialogues that he 
fell ill. ‘*‘My papers,” he moans in a letter of March 7, 
1631, ‘‘ have been thrown aside into some corner, and 
my life is wasting away and I am in continual trouble.” 
He was imprudent in controversy. In 1615, when he 
was in Rome to answer accusations brought against 


* Gati_zo: His Life and Work. 
and Illustrations. London: 
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ohn Murray. 16s. net. 


him of Copernicanism, we hear of him arguing with 
fifteen or twenty people at a time, laughing them to 
scorn and leaving them in a ‘‘ ridiculous plight.” He 
was so indiscreet in handling a certain Jesuit Father, 
Orazio Grassi, that the result was a violent and abusive 
pamphlet in reply. 

He was afflicted with hypochondria, and at times 
doubted the truth of what he himself had seen. When 
Saturn’s ring became invisible in consequence of its 
being turned edgeways to the earth and he did not 
understand why it had vanished, he was in despair. 
‘‘Was the appearance,” he asks Welser, ‘‘ indeed 
fraud and delusion, with which the glasses have 
so long mocked me and many others who have observed 
with me? ... The shortness of time, the unexampled 
occurrence, the weakness of my intellect, the terror 
of being mistaken have greatly confounded me.” 
Whether it was doubt, sarcasm, or artifice it is difficult 
to say, but anyhow it is remarkable that before his trial 
and condemnation we find him protesting: ‘I do not 
refuse to call these thoughts of mine chimeras, dreams, 
paralogisms, and vain imaginations, submitting the 
whole to the absolute wisdom of my superiors.” 
Perhaps he did not care in what form his message was 
presented, whether as romance or fact, provided only 
that those who were able to understand should be made 
acquainted with it. 

Throughout the whole of his life he was the prey 
of miserable, sordid cares. Of all men in the world 
he was the one who ought to have been free from them, 
but they picked him out as flies will settle on a horse 
with a sore. His brother, Michelangelo, was ex- 
travagant and self-indulgent. He proposed that his 
wife should become Galileo’s housekeeper and bring 
some of her seven children with her. He consented to 
take brother, wife, and the whole family. Accordingly, 
excepting one daughter, they all quartered themselves 
in his villa at Bellosguardo. The next thing we hear is 
that he is worn out and so ill that he thought he was 
about to die, and had sent for his son. He got better, 
and Michelangelo expressed his joy because, said he, 
*‘T tremble to think what would have become of poor 
Chiara (the wife) if you had died.” There is a domestic 
tragedy in Galileo’s history as pathetic as that in any 
drama of Shakespeare’s. His head and heart were 
with the divine ideas by which the universe is framed, 
and his feet were everlastingly entangled in tormenting 
thorns. 

Never, perhaps, was there such an ear for a 
heavenly secret. Here is an account of one of his ex- 
periments which has become classical : ‘‘ He was scrap- 
ing a brass plate with an iron chisel to take out some 
spots, and, moving the tool rapidly upon the plate, 
he occasionally heard a hissing and whistling sound, 
and whenever this occurred, and then only, he ob- 
served the light dust on the plate to arrange itself in a 
long row of small parallel streaks equidistant from 
each other. In repeated experiments he produced 
different tones by scraping with greater or less velocity, 
and remarked that the streaks produced by the acute 
sounds stood closer together than those from the low 
notes. Among the sounds produced were two which, 
by comparison with a viol, he ascertained to differ by 
an exact fifth; and measuring the spaces occupied by 
the streaks in both experiments, he found thirty of the 
one equal to forty-five of the other, which is exactly the 
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known proportion of the lengths of strings of the same 
material which sound a fifth to each other.” 

Galileo was not a Protestant. What his real convic- 
tions on religious matters were we do not know, but 
in a letter of 1616, quoted at length by Von Gebler in 
his Galileo Galilei and the Roman Curia, he avows that 
he dreads the aspersion of unorthodoxy worse than 
death. In his sixty-ninth year he was summoned to 
Rome to answer before the Inquisition the charge of 
heresy. This sudden stroke almost stunned him. He 
cursed the time he had given to science, and, to appease 
the burning hate of his enemies, he would have liked to 
destroy everything he had written. Three physicians 
in Florence certified that his vital powers were affected, 
that he suffered from giddiness, hypochondriacal 
melancholy, weakness of the stomach, sleeplessness, 
pain, hernia with rupture of the peritoneum, and was 
unfit to travel; but the Pope was obdurate, and 
threatened that he should be brought in irons. He 
was obliged to go, and the proceedings against him 
lasted about five months. The pestilent doctrine con- 
demned was, as we all know, that the sun is 
stationary and that the earth moves round it. At 
first he resolved to defend himself, but his 
sincere friend Niccolini, the Grand Duke’s ambassador, 
begged him to submit. ‘‘He has fallen,” reported 
Niccolini to Florence, ‘‘ into the deepest dejection, and 
since yesterday has sunk so low that I am in great 
concern for his life.” At the first sitting of the 
Inquisitors he sheltered himself under the excuse 
that in his Dialogues he was impartial. They were 
literally dialogues in which contrary opinions were 
debated by imaginary disputants and the arguments of 
Copernicus were shown to be inconclusive. A week 
before his second examination he was obliged by 
severe pain to go to bed, and when he was 
again brought before his judges he confessed 
that he had intended to teach what he now acknow- 
ledged to be error and he promised to confute 
it. At another meeting three definite separate ques- 
tions were put to him, and he was bidden to speak the 
truth, otherwise he would be tortured. His reply is 
singular. “I do not hold, and have not held, this 
opinion of Copernicus since the command was given 
me that I must abandon it. For the rest, I am here in 
your hands :do with meas you please.” Finally sen- 
tence was pronounced. He wasto be imprisoned at 
pleasure, and for three years once a week he was en- 
joined to repeat the seven penitential psalms ; but, 
infinitely worse, he was compelled to kneel and sign a 
solemn abjuration of the ‘ false opinion” that the 
sun was the immoveable centre of the planetary system, 
and to declare that in future he would ‘‘ believe every 
article which the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church 
of Rome holds, teaches, and preaches.” 

Some time afterwards he wrote to his daughter, 
‘* My name is erased from the book of the living.” 

Sir David Brewster, in his Martyrs of Science, thus 
comments : 


“Human nature is here painted in its darkest colours ; 
and in surveying the melancholy picture it is difficult to 
decide whether religion cr philosophy has been most de- 
gneve. - » + What excuse can we devise for the humi- 
lating confession and abjuration of Galileo? Why did this 
master-spirit of the age, this high-priest of the stars, this 
representative of science—this h sage, whose career of 
glory was near its consummation—why did he reject the 
crown of martyrdom which he himself had coveted, and which, 
plaited with immortal laurels, was about to descend upon 


his head? If, instead of disavowing the laws of nature and 
surrendering in his own person the intellectual dignity ot 
his species, he had boldly asserted the truth of his opinions 
and confided his character to terity and his cause to an 
all-ruling Providence, he would have > up the hair- 
suspended sabre and disarmed for ever the hostility which 
threatened to overwhelm him. (?) The philosopher, how- 
ever, was supported ene J by philosophy ; and in the love of 
truth he found a miserable substitute for the hopes of the 
martyr.” 


Wonderful nouns, adjectives, and verbs! although 
a little obscure, as we are apt to be when we try to “ write 
fine,” and mere empty nothingness so far as the 
reality called Galileo is concerned. 

Why must we give any verdict? How can we? 
The jury at an assizes, who have to determine the 
comparatively simple question whether the prisoner 
before them is guilty of a theft, are assisted by rigid 
interrogation of witnesses and by an experienced 
judge. Not without minutest investigation do they 
venture on a decision. But the task of penetrating a 
Galileo, of understanding the meaning of what he did, of 
balancing the unknown and contradictory forces in him, 
is infinitely more intricate than that imposed on judge 
and jury in a criminal court. Who can tell what he 
thought, felt, and feared? Who can put himself in 
the place of this solitary old man, broken down 
with misfortune and disease and perhaps self-distrust- 
ing? Scales, with a box of brass weights—pounds, 
ounces, and pennyweights—are useful, but for a Galileo 
we have no scales or weights. Our cheap and easy con- 
demnation is not only baseless and unnecessary, but 
pernicious, for it prevents the appreciation of the gift 
which has been presented tous. Once ina century, or 
perhaps half-a-dozen centuries, there is sent to us a 
divine creature, seer and interpreter, to whom the 
world is transparent, and we busy ourselves imme- 
diately with the failings of the humanity in which he is 
incarnated. Our proper attitude ought to be that 
of such thankfulness, such interest in what he has 
to tell us that defects are shut out. 

W. Hare Waite. 





FANNY BURNEY. 

Fanny Burney. By Austin Dobson. English Men of Letters 
Series. 2s. net. London: Macmillan. 
It would not be true to say that the Fanny Burney in this 
series is better than the Richardson by the same hand, 
for there is the same careful work in both ; but it is more 
likely to prove generally attractive, both because Richard- 
sonians are a small clan and because one surmises that the 
later study evoked the biographer’s more active sym- 
pathies. Of the seven chapters into which the book is 
divided, four are concerned with the novelist and her 
literary and personal equipment for her work. The first 
chapter deals with family history; the sixth with that 
“life in a palace which was not well led,” or, rather, not 
without great discomfort; while the last comprises those 
forty years in which Fanny was most successful in her pur- 
suit of happiness and least successful in her pursuit of 
literature. It is true that the ambitious young lady, Maria 
Josepha Holroyd, thought her friend’s marriage a great 
descent for the author of Cecilia; but there is no 
manner of doubt about the domestic joys it brought, for 
Fanny is never tired of descanting on them; and Mr. 
Austin Dobson asserts more than a probability when he 
says that in the years which followed the success of Cecilia 
“life must have seemed unusually gloomy.” With the 
death of Daddy Crisp and the deathi of Dr. Johnson, not to 
speak of the partial estrangement caused by Mrs. Thrale’s 
second marriage, something more than success was needed 
for true solace, and that was not really found till the French 
refugee arrived. 
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Before this period of gloom the friends and acquaint- 
ances Fanny inherited from her father and those she made 
by her novels formed a circle which almost seemed to in- 
clude everybody who deserved to be anybody. And it is of 
this gallery of rank, fashion, and intelligence that we may 
be said to have all the advantages of a private view in Mr. 
Austin Dobson’s pages. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that this book should prove more immediately engaging 
than the Richardson, for the little bookseller could not 
gather round him, either through his links with the fashion- 
able world or from his personal popularity, such a company 
as here put the services of the momenclator into constant 
requisition. It is enough to mention two names—Horace 
Walpole and his “ Mr. Cambridge, the everything ”—for 
us to feel that Fanny’s biographer has here a rare chance— 
a unique opportunity for eighteenth-century snapshots, 
if not for “Eighteenth Century Vignettes.” The whole 
effect reminds one of the familiar coloured print of the 
Pantiles in Mrs. Barbauld’s Life of Richardson—(Fanny, by 
the way, who detested the Pantiles, would have resented 
the comparison)—but in that print there are only names to 
help us in identifying distinguished persons ; in these early 
chapters, and, indeed, throughout the book, we get some- 
thing vivid and personal, which enables us to feel not so 
much lookers-on at a brightly-coloured scene as part of the 
company. 

As regards criticism, Mr. Austin Dobson seems to have 
put his finger on two very serious weaknesses in Evelina. 
Mme. Duval is no Frenchwoman such as might stir the 
prejudices of a narrow-minded English captain—-but “an 
English barmaid,” who had been living in France: “ oold- 
blooded ” is just the epithet for Captain Mirvan’s persecu- 
tion of her: and if Dr. Burney thought the treatment of 
Lovel something of an outrage, we moderns may well be 
prompt with our incredulus odi. Indeed, the Captain is 
grotesque without being picturesque ; and as his vocabulary 
is sadly limited, his creator lays herself open to a criticism 
as witty as it is just. “A Georgian sea-captain in usurt 
Delphini is an artistic contradiction.” 

There is abundant testimony to the unqualified suc- 
cess of Cecilia and to its well-filled canvas. The late 
Master of Balliol, when Middlemarch came out, re- 
marked that it was “the most considerable thing George 
Eliot had yet done,” and considerable is just the epithet for 
Cecilia. If some violence is done to the plausibilities of 
to-day (and such violence is duly emphasised), Fanny’s 
biographer, though not an enthusiastic champion of the 
novel, conclusively proves that the plausibilities of her day 
were duly respected. The most delicious illustration of 
this is afforded by the character of Mr. Briggs, the miser, 
whom Queen Charlotte and several humbler critics found 
unnatural. On some occasion when the company present 
were pronouncing the famous verdict, “I don’t believe 
there ain’t no sich person,” “a poor little mean City man 
started up and said, ‘ But there is tho’, for I’s one myself.’” 

It was the success of Cecilia and Queen Charlotte’s 
admiration for it, and still more the admiration of 
that “courtier in grain,” Mrs. Delany, that led 
to the entirely new phase of life which Fanny 
was to encounter. Amenities were not wanting at 
Windsor, and the kindness of the King and Queen was 
as genuine as anything could be ; nor was the gratitude they 
earned a whit less genuine; but that single sentence, “I 
burn to be delivered from Mrs. Schwellenberg,” must put 
it beyond doubt that the price paid for these amenities was 
a cruelly heavy one. At the same time there could be no 
better testimony to Queen Charlotte’s virtues than her 
relations with her “ dresser,” not only before her appoint- 
ment and during her stay at Windsor, but even after it was 
decided that the post was beyond her strength and not to 
her taste. Cowper’s cousin, Lady Hesketh, in that selec- 
tion of her letters published a year or two ago, confirms this 
favourable impression of the Queen’s character, and even 
dwells on her pleasing appearance. She does not, indeed, 
commend the Queen’s features, but is very eloquent on “ the 
triumph of countenance over features.” One wishes that 
Fanny had not chosen to obscure her real gratitude to the 


(cueen by her fulsome dedication to Camilla. Lamy 
Hesketh, by the way, concurred with Miss Austen in insist- 
ing cn the despised Camilla’s merits, though she did not 
deny its defects. What is more important is. that Cowper 
himse!f enjoyed the novel, and it must have been one of 
the very last read to him. 

Two of the pleasantest pages in Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
last chapter describe the general arrival of the French 
refugees in 1792- and the particular arrival of Fanny’s 
destiny. The second page might have convinced even 
Maria Josepha that her friend knew what she was about 
when she took poverty for a bridegroom, and that she would 
have defended such marriages with an afologia as nobly 
romantic as the lady’s in Plautus. Placet meus mihi men- 
dicus—rex suus regina placet. 

It is not possible to do justice to all the ingenious use 
made of Fanny’s diary for the purposes of enlightening 
biography, still less to quote all the jewels five lines long 
which are borrowed from it. Of these last one specimen 
must suffice. “One thing she recalls on a visit “to Mr. 
Cambridge, the everything’—Ler host’s testimony, in 
spite of the préjugé a la mode, to his love for his wife” : 
“ There is no sight so pleasing to me (he told her) as see- 
ing Mrs. Cambridge enter a room; and that after having 
been married to her for forty years.” 

It is perhaps worth while to refer—as evidence of the 
care with which the book is done—to Macaulay's inac- 
curacies and their correction—as well as to the severer 
exposure of Croker’s disingenuous brutalities: “No one 
could lash a woman like Rigby,” quotes Mr. Austin Dobson, 
himself, like Nausicaa, applying the lash with judgment to 
that unchivalrous person. 

There is much more to say, but no space to say it in. 
‘Lhose who have enjoyed Fanny’s novels, and propose to 
enjoy them again, have much to be grateful for; if it were 
not something less than modest, they might borrow the 
phrase of the Persian Kings, and say to her biographer, 
“Your name is written up in our house for ever.” 








DOCTORS AND THEIR WORK. 

Doctors AND THEIR Work: or, Medicine, Quackery, and 
Disease. By Rupert Brudenell-Carter, F.R.C.S. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s. 

WHEN a man has worked for over sixty years in any calling, 
and has at the end of that period retained sufficient mental 
and physical energy to enable him to sit down and give 
to the world the conclusions at which he has arrived, we 
must at least admit such conclusions are worth our careful 
consideration. 

Mr. Brudenell-Carter has been a distinguished mem- 
bet of the medical profession; ke has had a large practice 
in the West End of London; he has been attached to an 
important hospital, and, what is of far greater import- 
ance, he has mixed with the world, and is the happy pos- 
sessor of a mind which has many interests and one Lobby. 

The author of this work is under the impression that 
the medical profession does not hold the same position 
in the estimation of the public as it held fifty years ago, 
and certainly at the present time we must admit an absence 
of men as distinguished as Jenner, Gull, or Paget ; neverthe- 
less it is a fact that never in the annals of medicine and 
surgery was so much good work being accomplished as 
is the case at the present day. The death-rate is diminish- 
ing, some diseases, such as typhus fever, plague, and cholera, 
are almost unknown in England. Surgical operations are 
now performed with a safety and success which is simply 
phenomenal. All these advances are due to the work of 
the doctors ; we admit, as a profession, that medicine does 
not occupy the strong position which it ought to do in 
the minds of the public, and we are afraid there is also 
a falling off in the number of those in it who can claim to 
be learned members of a learned profession. 

M1. Brudenell-Carter commences his work with the 
medical student, and he points out that few callings appeal 
more to a boy’s finest impulses than does the practice of 
medicine. We know how Robert Louis Stevenson said 
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“He is the flower (such as it is) of our civilisation.” A 
doctor must have generosity, tact, cheerfulness, and 
courage. Anyone who has read the words of such men 
as the late Sir Thomas Watson will know how such 
attractions will fire a young man’s desires, and we feel sure 
that many a youth enters the medical profession with the 
most real zeal, only to find, alas! that he has gone into a 
calling which is yet only an art, and that to succeed he 
must have the doctor’s eye, hand, and brain. Sir James 
Paget, as quoted by the author, traced out the careers of 
one thousand medical students who had entered at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital; out of these one thousand only 
twenty-three achieved distinguished success, whilst nearly 
one half of the number had either very limited success, 
left the profession, died, or failed entirely. The author 
justly calls attention to the want of care in the early 
education of our youths, and, as he remarks, “ Zhe edu- 
cation of the youths of the upper and middle classes in 
England is the only business for which a man is not 
trained.” Those who enter the medical profession suffer 
from this want of sound early teaching, and little wonder is 
it that so much of the literature written by doctors is un- 
graceful and not infrequently ungrammatical. We think the 
author is captious when he quotes the following sentence 
as evidence of ignorance. The book he mentions is a 
guide to nurses, written by a medical man, in which he 
says, “ The nurse should always change her dress before 
leaving the sick room (which should be of cotton).” As 
also is kis reference to such words as reliable, pheno- 
menal, of unusual. 

Mr. Brudenell-Carter is practical and fair when he 
handles the subject of medical designation. Nothing can 
be more confusing to the laity than is the use of the word 
Doctor ; strictly speaking, no one is justified in using the 
prefix unless he is in possession of an M.D. degree. The 
Scotch schools have been a long way the greatest offenders 
in granting degrees to medical men who had taken lower 
diplomas in the South, and even at the present time many 
a door-plate has the word “ Doctor” or “ Physician” graven 
upon it, the owner of that door-plate being without any ethi- 
cal, and often legal, right to use the same. It is surely high 
time the General Medical Council, which is a body having 
the sanction of Parliament, should enter into the question 
and issue some general rules which would prevent such abuse 
of terms. 

A most interesting chapter in this book is designated 
“The Aims of Medicine.” In it the author points out, 
with singular clearness and freedom from technical lan- 
guage, how such important discoveries as those of the 
injection of the anti-toxins, the use of thyroid extract, 
cocaine, &c., are only evidences of what has been done ; but 
the medical profession has still higher aims in front of it, 
believing that almost all, if not all, diseases are para- 
sitic. They have a creed that in the future all the con- 
tagious diseases will be eradicated, that in time know- 
ledge of the processes of secretion and excretion will 
enable them to offer to the public a gospel of health in 
which only conditions caused by the fair wear and tear of 
life will have a place; and that life will end as painlessly 
and as naturally as an apple drops from a tree. Patients 
as a rule Lave but little sympathy with the aims of medi- 
cine. A person suffering from some form of illness wishes 
to be relieved. The doctor is the person who he believes 
is able to give him that relief. It is astonishing how eager 
and ready the public are to swallow any new idea or new 
drug, and how they will positively hug such a phrase as 
dumb gout, nerve storm, or that blessed word, neuras- 
theenia. Mr. Carter is justly satirioal in his remarks on 
the ignorance of the public in medical matters; but we 
fear his remarks will be of little effect. One piece of 
advice is given’which would assist doctors vastly. It is 
ta avoid asking doctors the causes of symptoms. The 
question of quackery is discussed with great clearness and 
unflinching logic, and we are glad to see attention is 
called to the almost universal use of tabloids. As is well said, 
‘Doctors in far too many cases frequently suffer the pre- 


scribing to be done for them by an advertising manufac- 
turing druggist, whose tabloids or other messes are made 
to suffice for every case which presents itself. The patient 
is expected to adapt his ailments to the medicine.” Some 
excellent suggestions are made as regards the registration 
of remedies; surely it is only justice to insist on any 
medicine being labelled with a correct account of the 
drugs contained in that medicine; if this is not done how 
are the public to avoid dropping into a drug habit if they 
are permitted to purchase such a potential drug as morphia 
under the guise of such a name as chlorodyne; closely 
connected with the consumption of quack medicines 1s 
the constantly increasing practice of domestic medication, 
the evils of which cannot be exaggerated. Specialism 
also comes under the keen criticism of the author, who 
will admit the necessity for only two specialists, the eye 
and ear. This appears to be unjust, because these two 
organs are only a part of the whole organism, as are any 


others, and, this being so, are influenced by remote 
causes. 





TORYISM. 

ToryisM. Edited by F. E. Smith. Harper and Brothers. 6s. 
Mr. SmitH has collected a number of passages from the 
speeches and writings of statesmen and poets and satirists 
to represent the principles and opinions held by eminent 
Tories, from Sir Edmund Verney down to the Duke of 
Wellington. In his introduction he disarms an obvious 
criticism by frankly admitting that it is his object to ex- 
hibit “the doctrines which, from time to time, have been 
professed by men representative of the Tory Party.” We 
are not, that is to say, to expect a system of doctrine handed 
down from one generation to another, modified, or adapted, 
or enlarged in different hands. That such a system cannot 
be discovered in this volume is not the fault of the editor, 
but the fault of the facts, for Toryism is the history not of 
a set of doctrines but of a party. Mr. Smith thinks the 
actions of the Tory Party may in the majority of instances 
be obscurely traced “to the sluggish operation of ground 
ideas,” and he sets out those ideas as loyalty to the Crown, 
devotion to the Church, and “ an appreciation of the neces- 
sity of subordination, or, as a modern Radical might express 
it, of the doctrine of the parson and the squire”; but 
many of the most critical chapters in the history of the 
party escape even this large and general definition. Among 
the extracts in this volume we have passages from speeches 
against the slave trade by Pitt and Canning, and speeches 
in favour of Catholic emancipation by Canning and Lynd- 
hurst, Peel and Wellington, speeches which represent those 
Statesmen when they were in conflict with, rather than in 
sympathy with, their party’s traditional policy. The re- 
sistance to Catholic emancipation and to the abolition of 
the slave trade came from the Tory Party, and these 
speeches, if they are representative, in one sense or 
another, of the men who made them, are not representative 
at all of Tory principles, but of a reaction against Tory 
principles. Shelburne’s speech, again, on the American 
Peace in 1783, in which he urged that “ monopolies, some 
way or other, are ever justly punished: they forbid rivalry, 
and rivalry is of the very essence of the well-being of 
tiade,” would be a qurious choice in a strictly Tory com 
monplace tale. Indeed, it is rather a strain even on Mr. 
Smith’s interpretation of the scope of his book to include 
anything said by Shelburne, who had only one thing in 
common with the Tories, his view of the place of the 
Crown in politics, and opposed the French as well as the 
American War. 

As we have said, Mr. Smith rather disarms this cri- 
ticism in his introduction, a clear, well-written, interesting, 
and, above all things, a very fair piece of historical sum- 
mary. Of course, we quarrel with a good many of Mr. 
Smith’s judgments. He says of the French war, “You cannot 
condemn the earlier campaign and justify the later by refer- 
ence to the emergence of Napoleon as a nouveau fait,” a 
round declaration which we think quite unsupported by the 
facts ; but then it is impossible, we admit, to argue out the 
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rights and wrongs of the French War in a summary. He 
says of the Bill which abolished the slave trade in 1807, 
“the proposal to abolish slavery had enlisted alike the 
sympathy of Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and Canning, but it 
was in truth the advocacy of Pitt, greatly influenced as he 
was by Wilberforce, which made success possible at the 
moment of achievement.” “Slavery” ought, of course, to 
be the “slave trade,” for the abolitionists were careful to 
say in the debates that they were not asking the country to 
abolish slavery at that time. But Mr. Smith is quite 
wrong, we venture to submit, in his final remark. Mr. 
Lecky maintained that what destroyed the slave trade 
was the accession to office on Pitt’s death of a man who 
was ready to make abolition a capital object of his Govern- 
ment. Pitt’s irresolution had allowed the slave trade to 
increase, and Mr. Lecky declared that the delay in the 
abolition and the extension of the trade were due to 
Pitt’s refusal to make abolition a Government question, 
and that the trade was abolished by a weak Ministry in 
1807, just because Fox had done what Pitt de- 
clined to do. Mr. Smith seems to us to convey 
a wrong impression in this passage, and there are 
others where we differ from him; but we are quite 
ready to admit that his introductory essay is marked by 
a real effort to do justice to men with whom he disagrees. A 
notable example of his success in sinking the partisan in 
the responsible historian is his discussion of the Irish re- 
bellion. 

If one wanted a striking example of the vicissitudes 
of cries and policies, one might quote the curious history 
of the doctrine of non-intervention in Europe. Mr. Smith 
brings out very clearly the difference between the Whigs 
and the Tories in this respect. Under William, Anne, and 
the earlier Georges the Whigs were all for an active conti- 
nental policy and the Tories for non-intervention. Of 
course, the Tories abandoned this policy in the 
French War. Mr. Smith, by the way, seems to us to 
overlook Fox’s earlier speeches against the French War in 
his comments on Fox’s speech as Minister in May, 1806. 
Fox in that speech repeated his familiar arguments for a 
vigorous continental policy and eulogised the Whig cam- 
paign of William III. and the Duke of Marlborough. Mr. 
Smith remarks that it was no ordinary occasion which 
made Fox talk like Palmerston, and that it is difficult to 
understand how the author of that speech could be held 
out to posterity as a convincing critic of Pitt’s earlier war 
policy. But if Mr. Smith reads Fox’s earlier speeches he 
will find an identical spirit, and he will see that Fox 
opposed Pitt’s policy on the ground, among others, that it 
was annihilating British influence on the continent—a ver” 
tenable hypothesis. The career of Free Trade is another 
example of the adventures of ideas, and Mr. Smith quotes 
some pertinent extracts on a question which has once more 
become controversial. Mr. Smith’s interesting and useful 
volume does not evoke and formulate a body of en- 
lightened and continuous Tory doctrine, but it gives us 
some excellent passages from the speeches of men who, at 
one time or another, were associated with the Tory Party. 





AN IMPERIALIST’S DREAM. 
Tue PROBLEM oF THE ArMy. By L. S. Amery. London: 
Arnold. 6s. 


AMONG the army’s many critics Mr. Amery has claims to 
be heard with attention. He writes out of a genuine 
interest in his subject. In his conception of Empire the 
idea of armed force is the main factor and holds the 
first place. He has (we quote from memory a sentence 
of his Times letters) “ more sympathy with a strong nation 
struggling to be great, than with a weak nation struggling 
to be free.” Whatever may be thought of the morality 
of the sentiment, when we come to the question of army 
efficiency the criticism of one whose aspirations depend 
s> much on armed strength is likely to be worth having. 
England’s sword will not rust if Mr. Amery can help it, 
and, though we should disagree with him probably as to 
the occasions for its legitimate use, we should agree with 








him so far that while we keep a sword at all it were best 
to keep it bright. 

The outline of Mr. Amery’s scheme of Imperial de- 
fence is briefly this. He would begin by distributing our 
forces throughout the Empire. He observes, and with 
obvious truth, that England is the worst possible place 
in which to keep soldiers. Home defence, primarily de- 
pending, of course, om the navy, must depend for its 
second line on the Auxiliary Forces, properly organised, 
equipped, and trained in as complete a knowledge as 
may be of the kind of warfare that would ensue should an 
invading force effect a landing. But in the event of war 
the blows we shall want to strike will be nowhere near 
home. Our main strategic front, those parts of the world 
that is, where our territory marches with the territory of 
foreign Powers, and where, therefore, we are most open 
to attack, or capable of pressing an attack of our own, 
may roughly be indicated by a line drawn from the Cape 
to Kamschatka, dividing our possessions, South Africa, 
India, Burmah, our Chinese stations, with Australia and 
New Zealand to the south, from the main bulk of Africa 
and Asia. That frontier which forms “the eastern or 
south-eastern face of the Old World” will be the main 
field of attack and defence in any war that is likely to 
break out for a generation to come, at any rate. “ Our 
enemies will move towards that line on the one side; our 
reinforcements will push towards it or beyond it from the 
other.” 

But, if this is so, one glance at the map will show how 
grave are the objections to bottling up our army in the 
British Isles. Mr. Amery’s argument here is very strong. 
South Africa, Canada, and especially Australia, are all 
within close and easy reach of that south-eastern Asiatic 
front as compared with England. Moreover, once war 
was declared, the difficulty and delay that might occur 
in conveying our transports from England through the 
crowded European seas would be only too likely to defer 
the arrival of reinforcements during the precious opening 
weeks of the campaign. The right place for our army to be 
stationed, then, is not in this out-of-the-way corner of the 
world, watched by the armaments of Europe, but in those 
great British possessions from which access to the 
threatened zone is much shorter and much freer. 


We have only space here to indicate a line of reasoning 
which has certain broad considerations of common sense 
on its side, and which Mr. Amery proceeds to support 
by a second batch of arguments, in which the advantages 
of our colonies, especially South Africa, over such a 
crowded and strictly enclosed country as England, as 
training grounds for soldiers, are forcibly displaye]. We 
pass on for a moment to the more purely Imperial aspext 
of the scheme. “It is not difficult to see how great a 
factor towards welding the Empire together thé Imperial 
Army might ultimately become. When one thiaks «f an 
Empire like the Austrian, composed of a dozen discordant 
nationalities, which has been held together for two genera- 
tions mainly by the community of sentiment and the loyalty 
of its corps of officers, one cannot but regret that so little 
has been done hitherto to use the British Army as a 
means towards strengthening the sentiment of unity in our 
Empire, where it already exists so strongly. Let 
our colonial fellow-citizens take part in our navy and our 
army, let them feel that they are their navy and their 
army as well as ours because the uniform 
which distinguishes those services is the uniform worn by 
their sons and their brothers.” The idea is pleasing to 
the imagination, and of the many means proposed for 
strengthening the sentiment of unity in our Empire (which, 
by the way, was never in less need of strengthening than at 
present) we prefer Mr. Amery’s to most. At the same 
time, it is here, we think, that his whole scheme breaks 
down. 

An Imperial army, quartered throughout the Empire 
and recruited from every part of the Empire, would be a 
force we should all be proud of, but does our army, as at 
present constituted, offer a possible nucleus for such an 
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organisation ? We doubt it. The truth is, the structure 
of our army is rather an illustration of the difference be- 
tween ourselves and our colonies than a possible meet- 
ing ground. It reproduces in an exaggerated degree the 
deep line of cleavage which divides certain classes. It is 
built on the notion of aristocratic privilege—the exclusion 
of the madding crowd from everything worth having in 
the profession and the reservation of all the plums for a 
favoured class. Every army reproduces in some degree 
the social state in which it is rooted. The English Army 
may, to a certain extent, fit English life, though we hope 
that by and by changes will be necessary to enable it to 
fit that life more adequately. But it does not fit colonial 
life at all. Our colonies, with their strong democratic ten- 
dencies, do not see themselves in the British Army. They 
take no interest in it, and they cannot readily conceive a 
uniform, in which distinctions they do not recognise are 
so rigidly embodied, being “the uniform worn by their 
sons and their brothers.” It seems to us, therefore, unless 
Mr. Amery can introduce into our army a spirit of liberal- 
ism which, it would certainly resent, that the idea of an 
Imperial military system, representing the best manhood 
of our Empire, must remain a splendid dream. 


L. MARcH PHILLIPPS. 





FICTION. 


PHARISEES. By John 
W. Heinemann. 


THE IsLAND Galsworthy. London: 
1904. 6s. 

WHILE a robustious “ healthy” Philistinism is dear to the 
heart of every respectable Englishman, and is brought 
soothingly home to him in the lines of nearly every article 
he reads in his morning journal, the highly-cultivated moral 
Pharisaism of which the novel before us so cleverly treats 
is, so to say, the peculiar birthright of the upper middle- 
class Briton. In Zhe Island Pharisees the author has 
subtly and deftly made, in his many shifting scenes of 
typical English “class” life in town and in country, per- 
haps the most serious criticism of our insular self-compla- 
cency that we have had since the days of Matthew Arnold. 
The bland moral self-complacency of the highly successful, 
carefully guarded, and densely ignorant Englishman of the 
upper middle class—this is the author’s theme, and the 
book certainly gets through English society’s guard and 
hits the vulnerable fatal spot. 

Shelton, the hero—a man in a “good set” and of 
“good form,” but with a weakness for thinking for him- 
self, who has passed through Eton and Oxford and entered 
at the Bar, a man who goes abroad periodically with the 
right people at the right times to the nght places, and is, in 
short, as conventionally impeccable as his class demands— 
at the age of thirty falls in love with the right sort of charm- 
ingly fresh English girl, Antonia Dennant : 

“He went into the library of his club and mechanically 
took up Burke’s Peerage. The first words which his uncle 
had said to him some days ago on hearing of his engage- 


ment had been: ‘Dennant! Are those the Oxfordshire Den- 
nants? She was a Penguin.’ 


“ No one who knew Mr. Paramor could connect him with 
the word ‘snob,’ but there had been an ‘Ah! that’s all 
right; this is due to us,’ kind of tone about the remark. 

“Shelton looked for the name Baltimore: ‘Charles Pen- 
guin, fifth Baron Baltimore. Issue: Alice, b. 184—, m. 
186—, to Algernon Dennant, Esq., of Holm Oaks. Cross 
Eaton, Oxfordshire.’ He put down the Peerage and took 
up the Landed Geniry: ‘Dennant, Algernon Cuffe, eldest 
son of the late Algernon Cuffe Dennant, Esq., J.P., and 
Irene, second daughter of the Hon. Philip and Lady Lilian 
March Mallow; ed. Eton and Ch.Ch., Oxford, J.P. for Ox- 
fordshire. Residence, Holm Oaks, &c., &c.” 

But Shelton, though he is of the right sort of people 
and does everything correctly and conforms outwardly, has 
a fatal flaw in him: he is not self-complacent—he is indeed 
secretly sceptical as to the superiority of the life of the 
highly superior people among whom he moves. And the 
stimulus of his approaching marriage acting as a general 
uncorking of his secret heterodoxy, he shows an ominous 
tendency to express unsound ideas and a suspicious weak- 
ness for various individuals who are not only not “ good 
form” but are “quite impossible.” And this covert dis- 


loy.tty to the ideas of his own class leads the wretched 
Shelton to his undoing in the eyes of Antonia, who stands 
for the beautifully-guarded ignorance of the girls of her 
class. The Dennants are very nice to him. The Hon. 
Mrs. Dennant, and Algernon Cuffe Dennant, Esq., J.P., 
and the Hon. Charlotte Penguin, and the son, Bill Den- 
nant, a subaltern in the Rifles, and even the schoolboy of 
twelve, “ Toddles,” are vaguely anxious to make allowances 
for Shelton, and give him every chance of sowing his mental 
wild oats, and coming round and forming part of their im- 
peccably “right ” place in the universe; but through a 
concatenation of circumstances, “ most distressin’,” it is 
borne in upon everybody's uneasy consciousness that 
Shelton is not “ sound ”—that he is not “ playing the game.” 
The scene of Shelton’s arrival at Holm Oaks will give the 
reader a good idea of the author’s very subtle analysis of his 
people : 

“The umpire, a small boy of twelve, was lying on his 
stomach, squealing and tickling a collie. Shelton bent over 
and prodded him in the back. 

*** Hallo, Toddles! you young ruffian!” he said. 

“ One and all they stood round Shelton, and there was 
something pitilessly frank and inquiring in their eyes, in 
the angle of their noses something chaffing and distrustful, 
as though there were about him some subtle and poignant 
scent which excited their curiosity and disapproval. ane 

““* T say, old chap,’ said his, future brother-in-law with a 
dry smile, ‘ you’re in for a bit of a wigging from the mater.’ 

“ © A wigging ?’ repeated Shelton. bee 

*** Oh, don’t ask me,’ said the latter; ‘the mater thinks 
she’s in a bad way—unseitled, or what d’you call it? 
You’ve been telling her that things are not what they seem. 
That’s bad, you know.’ And, still smiling, he shook his 
head. 

“ Shelton dropped his eyes. 

“© Well, they aren’t! ’ he said. 

* * Oh, that’s all right! But don’t bring your philosophy 
down here, old chap.’ er 

“In his intercourse with Mrs. Dennant, Shelton never 
failed to be impressed by the representative character of 
her personality. It always seemed to him that he had met 
so many other ladies like her, He felt that her undoubt- 
able quality had a sort of non-individual flavour, as if she 
stood for a class and would have considered it a little 
improper to stand for herself; yet certainly she was full of 
character. Tall, with nose a trifle beaked, a long, sloping 
chin, and an assured, benevolent mouth, showing, perhaps, 
too much of her teeth, she was thin, yet not unsubstantial. 
Her accent in speaking always left on his mind the impres- 
sion that she had a peculiar heritage in the language; it 
was a species of drawl which disregarded the vulgar merits 
of tone, leaned on some syllables and despised the final 
g—the peculiar accent, in fact, of the aristocracy, adding 
its flat, deliberate joys to a life neither musical nor long. 

“Shelton knew that she had many interests; she was 
never really idle, from the time (7 a.m.) when her maid 
brought her a little earthenware pot of tea with a single 
extra-toast biscuit, her pet dog, Tops, and the house- 
keeper’s book, till eleven o’clock at night, when she lighted 
a wax candle in a silver candlestick, and with this in one 
hand and in the other a new novel, or, better still, one of 
those charming volumes written by great people about the 
still greater people they have met, she said good-night to 
her guests and children. No! What with photography, 
the presidency of a local league, visiting the rich, superin- 
tending the poor, gardening, books, and keeping all her 
ideas tidy so that no foreign notions might stray in, she was 
never idle. The information she collected from all these 
sources was both varied and vast, but he knew that she 
never allowed it to flavour her opinions, which lacked sauce, 
and were drawn from some sort of dish into which, with 
all her class, she dipped her fingers.” : 

How admirable in tone and unity is the drawing of 
the figures of Antonia and her mother the reader will dis- 
cover for himself. Antonia is most astonishingly English 
in the delicacy of her charm, in her cool frankness, and in 
the shades of her clear rigid judgment on all people and 
things, all ideas and emotions that are not nicely and 
frankly English and “right.” Shelton, however, cannot 
accept or echo the tone of well-bred quiet hostility all 
these highly superior people adopt towards an attitude of 
mind that is not part of their established system. And 
Antonia is part of them. She cleaves to her people and 
their mental and moral unassailable “ rightness,” and she 
throws Shelton over. “To consider himself superior, not 
blatantly, but with a sort of sub-conscious self-righteous- 
ness,” this great silent precept of Briish Pharisaism, 
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Shelton, unlike the characters in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
novels, was unable to compass. Shelton, in short, was not 
British enough. His receptiveness to ideas and his dis- 
like to bow himself unquestioningly before “ good form.” 
were inherently fatal to his chances with Antonia; though, 
of course, if he had kept silent altogether she would have 
married him. 

The Island Pharisees, though it has certain artistic 
weaknesses (and Shelton’s past as “a dark horse ” is not 
satisfactorily accounted for), is, in short, one of the most 
penetrating criticisms of English life that we remember to 
have seen. It goes to the root and attacks the English 
Pharisee’s ideal of his own moral superiority. Of course 
a great deal is to be said for the Pharisee, and it is perhaps 
the chief tribute to the novel’s truth to life that the intelli- 
gent reader will lay it down weighing the point as to what 
Shelton and Antonia respectively gained and lost by their 
divergent creeds of life. The minor characters of the book 
are all most skilfully presented and are characteristic of 
various shades of the English ideal. The love scenes 
between Antonia and Shelton are little masterpieces of 
description. Shelton himself is the least convincing figure 
in the story, but as he stands for the critic recording his 
impressions of society’s life in general it is natural that he 
should be too much of a figure in the abstract and too 
little of a living man. The novel, however, is so pene- 
trating and original that it will oreate for its author a high 
reputation. 

REBECCA. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. London: Gay and Bird. 
1903. 6s. 

In Rebecca, by Kate Douglas Wiggin, there is not a 
little shrewd and kindly observation of feminine human 
nature. The author knows intimately the ways of thought 
and habits of life of the hard-working, sharp-tongued, 
angular, sound-hearted American villagers, and in the cha- 
racter of the child Rebecca, a “sport” throwing back to a 
fiery and passionate Spanish ancestry, she has found an 
admirable figure to contrast with the homely, drab-coloured 
prosaic Yankee environment. The instinctive struggle of 
the child to make gaiety and dramatic interest out of the 
home life of her Puritanic neighbours, under the heavy- 
handed rule of her harsh aunt, Miss Miranda, is capitally 
done, and some of the minor figures, such as Mr. Jeremiah 
Cobb, the stage-driver, who shields Rebecca in her 
mutinous outbreaks, are charmingly sketched. Miss 
Wiggin has distinctly a gift for sketching pleasantly and 
ably scenes of domestic life, and all English families with 
whom Miss Alcott’s name is a household word may turn to 
Rebecca with a certainty of being amused and interested. 
One weakness we note—the somewhat unnatural piety 
which Rebecca develops in the closing chapters—but this, 
we take it, is in part a concession to American Puritanic 
sentiment, which can scarcely enjoy a tale unless a satis- 
factory moral be prominent and emphasised. 





FROM A WOMAN’S NOTE-BOOK. 
From A WoMAN’s NoTE-Book. By Mrs. E. T. Cook. London: 
George Allen. 
Most of the articles in this book were first printed in 
different papers and magazines. They were worth re- 
printing, and collected together make a pleasant volume. 
Mrs. Cook was not an ambitious writer. She was content 
to be natural and to express her thoughts in a style suited 
to them. She wrote chiefly for women, and always like 
a woman ; and it is interesting to a man to come upon any- 
thing so frankly and unpretentiously feminine. Women, 
if only they will not try to write or think in a masculine 
way, are apt to make little things more interesting than 
men can ever make them. They have an eye for little 
things, or for things that seem little to men. Jane Austen 
herself is most enthralling where most trivial. Nothing 
more wholesome and interesting has been written on the 
Carlyle household than Mrs. Cook’s paper on Mrs. Carlyle 
and her servants. Read this and you will see the simple 
explanation of many things over which many solemn 
writers have been laboriously mystified. A woman who 
quarrelled so with her servants could hardly fail to quarrel 
with her husband. She had thirty-five, one at a time, in 


thirty years. They were angels when they came and 
every kind of ignominious animal a few months or weeks 
later. They were paid £12 a year, and had to do their 
own washing, and slept in a dark, damp _ kitchen 
half sunk in the ground. Carlyle, absorbed in his mono- 
poly of understanding of the eternal verities, could spare 
no attention to the comfort of his servants; and his wife 
expected them to earn their wages with ceaseless labour 
and intelligent affection. Mrs. Cook read her letters with 
a housewife’s eye. Many condemnatory details that 
would have escaped male ignorance pointed a moral to 
her, and she collected them together so as to make the 
moral plain to everybody else. 

In “ Ibsen and the Morbid Taint ” Mrs. Cook attempts 
perhaps too difficult a subject. Morbid taints refuse to be 
treated with cheerful simplicity. “Stage Struck,” on the 
other hand, seems to be a record of actual experience, and 
is full of living detail. “A Modern High School Girl” 
shows a little acrimony. Women, indeed, however well edu- 
cated themselves, are apt to be acrimonious over we high 
school girl. She has such a narrow faith in her own in- 
structors, and so little admiration for anyone or anything 
else. She is, in fact, practising that exclusive devotion 
she will afterwards lavish upon her husband and her baby. 
The devotion to a husband seems right and natural; the 
devotion to a schoolmistress absurd; but it is only the 
expression of an instinct not yet obedient to the laws of 
life. Mrs. Cook further complains that her high school 
girl was both prosaic and superficial. Italy kad no won- 
ders for her, and she made a great show of mathematical 
books she did not read. These were surely faults rather 
of the individual than of the type. “Clorinda at Home” 
is perhaps the high school girl grown up. She has learnt 
to worship a husband; she draws up a fine list of house- 
hold duties, but they are not carried into practice. She 
wants a guardian angel for a servant, and only gets an 
impossible female. It is all told with a good deal of 
humour and spirit; and it is sad to know that we can 
expect no more from so pleasant a writer. 





The opening article in the Edinburgh Review 
is a review of Mr. Morleys Life of Gladsione, 
which seems to have unduly for its object to bring 
into the light those passages in Mr. Gladstone’s life 
in which he was not understood of the people. The old 
criticism is repeated, with endorsement that he lacked fore- 
sight. This criticism seems really to point to a difference 
between two moral systems, the utilitarian, which considers 
results, and the intuitionist. Mr. Gladstone belonged to 
the latter. He did not read Butler for nothing. The in- 
tuitionist can dispense with foresight, and sometimes 1s 
bound to do without it. The review admits that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s mind was always developing ; if this be so it is futile 
to charge him in the earlier stages with not anticipating the 
later. He could not see himself sub specie e@ternitatis. 
The career of the ’80-’85 Government is dealt with gently, 
but the last chapter, from ’86 onwards, is hardly faced. After 
eighteen years the Liberal Unionist point of view has hardly 
altered, and they that hold it seem scarcely to realise how 
far Unionist concessions have taken them from the old 
positions. Mr. Gladstone is not the only statesman who 
thought he saw finality in Irish legislation where it was not. 
The Tariff controversy is dealt with exhaustively. No easy 
triumph is won by exposing the surface fallacies of Pro- 
tection ; the strongest part of the case is fairly met, and the 
new group of ideas which form the context of modern Pro- 
tection are put in relief. Imperialism is beginning to be 
judged by its fruits. A less satisfactory article deals with 
Free Trade and the Unionist Party; it does, however, em- 
phasise the bad impression caused by Mr. Balfour's 
charter to the Protectionist Ministers. One article 
stands alone; it is a “ psychological” study of the Boer 
character, written sine ird et studio. It would have been 
wasted if written during the war, even if addressed to the 
few ; but to-day it should make a due impression, and even 
its contemptuous references to the abundant supply of 
maglignant slanders, which some of our papers furnished 
for the home demand, can hardly be resented. 
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$25 for 


an Idea 


(Competition). 


Among the many competitions which are the order ot 
the day, none, it is safe to say, can be easier or solved more 
quickly than this. All that is necessary is to think of a 
catchy phrase which shall be at once a definition and a 
recommendation of Odol The individual—man, woman, 
or child—who finds the best phrase, the one which the 
Proprietors decide to use in their advertisements, will receive 
a cheque for £25. This phrase, which will be used for 
advertising Odol in the Press and on posters, must be short 
—the shorter the better—and should show first that the daily 
cleansing of the mouth and teeth with an antiseptic mouth- 
wash is an absolute necessity, and secondly, that this can 
only be properly effected by using Odol. 

It is surprising how many people who, while taking the 
greatest pains to keep their bodies clean, yet neglect the 
most important part—their mouth and teeth, which is much 
to be deplored when it is considered that these have such 
important functions to perform, the most important of which 


is the proper mastication of the food, on which the conduct 
of the digestive organs so largely depends. If, therefore, the 
teeth are not kept clean and free from decay, the food which 
should go to nourish and strengthen the body cannot be 
digested as it should be. It is in the direction of such 
people, who do not realise the importance of this, that we 
wish to strike, and the phrase which we are trying to find 
will assist us. The more forcible and shorter it can be 
made the better. 

Everybody knows to-day what Odol is—the best den- 
tifrice and wash which science has yet invented for the 
cleansing and preservation of the teeth and mouth, and the 
only one recognised by the scientific world that will protect 
the teeth from decay, and which acts not only during the 
time ot application, but for hours after use. We nevertheless 
enumerate below, in a brief form, the salient features of 
Odol, which, together with the above remarks, will assist in 
making up the phrase. 





1. It is a well-known fact that fermenta- 
tion and decomposition of the particles of 
food which may lodge between the teeth 
or on the gums are the causes of decay of 
the teeth and consequent impaired diges- 
tion. 


2. To prevent decay of the teeth the 
mouth and teeth must be cleansed with an 
antiseptic mouth-wash, which can penetrate 
into every cavity, no matter how small. 


3. Odol is not only such an antiseptic 
mouth-wash, but, more than that, it remains 
active for several hours after it has been 
used. It is absorbed by the gums, which 
it thus keeps perfectly fresh and sweet, so 


that two, or at the most three cleansings 
with this preparation are all that are 
necessary to keep the mouth absolutely 
antiseptic and pure for the whole twenty- 
four hours. 


4. So far from this becoming tiresome, it 
is a pleasure to which the user of Odol 
always looks forward, for the flavour is so 
delicious and refreshing. Indeed, Odol is 
to the mouth what a bath is to the whole 
body, while the fragrance it imparts can 
only be likened to that of a bath in which 
rare perfumes have been blended. 


5 Inthe preparation of Odol only the 
absolutely purest alcohol and the finest 


and most expensive volatile oils are used, 
and when this is taken into consideration 
the price of 2/6 for a flask which will last 
for several months must be regarded as 
moderate. 


6. There is not a civilised country in 
which Odol is not known as the greatest 
preparation for the teeth and mouth in the 
world, and the millions of bottles of Odol 
which are sold every year afferd an irre- 
fragable proof of the universality ef its use 
as it is of the favour with which it has been 
received. These two facts, indeed, speak 
louder than anything else of the excellence 
of the preparation, which can only be com- 
pared to itself, for it has no parallel. 


S525 WILL BE AWARDED 10 THE COMPETITOR SUPPLYING THE BEST PHRASE. 





As an inducement, and in order to encourage the public generally to 
participate in this competition, two other prizes will also be awarded, viz.: 


A Second Prize of £10, and a 3rd Prize of £5 


for the next best phrases in order of merit. 


N.B.—The phrases which secure either of these prises are to be the property of the Proprietors of the Odol Chemical Works, 
who further reserve to themselves the right to make use of any of the other phrases submitted which may be 
original and considered suitable for publication, on payment to the author of One Guinea. 


The following are the Conditions: 


1. In case several persons should 
send the same phrases as those secur- 
ing either of the prizes, the awards 
will be given to the competitors 
whose envelopes are the first to be 
opened. All envelopes will be 
registered and numbered as they 
are received, and in accordance 
with this system they will be 
opened. 


2. Competitors may send in 
as many phrases as they please, 
but each one must be kept distinct 
and will be judged independently. 


3- The decision of the Managers 
of the Odol Chemical Works must be 
taken as final, 












4. The phrases must be forwarded by 
post, enclosed in an envelope clearly 
marked “ Phrase Competition,” and 


addressed to the Advertising 
Manager, Odol Chemical Works, 
26, Southwark Bridge Road, 
London, S.E. 

5. Each competitor’s name 
and address must be distinctly 
written below the phrase or 
phrases submitted. 

6. This Competition closes 


February 29, and the results will 
be published soon after, giving the 
names of the successful competitors, 
who will immediately receive the 
respective cheques, 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


ARKETS on the Stock Exchange recovered 
themselves very nicely after the first shock of 
war ; the whole affair was to be isolated, the neutrality 
of China was to be guaranteed by everybody, and 
operators began to persuade themselves that a little 
boom might quite easily be arranged, especially if the 
Tories had the sense to vote straight for Chinese 
labour, as to which point the City, knowing its 
Tories, had never any doubt. Unfortunately 
the boom did not last long, being most incon- 
veniently upset by the outlook in Macedonia and the 
consequent tremors of Paris and Berlin; these centres, 
having been so lamentably mistaken about the progress 
of events in the Far East, were caught napping when 
Russia and Japan actually began hostilities, and so 
were not in a position to bear with equanimity any 
fresh shocks to their nerves; hence it was not sur- 
prising to hear on Thursday ugly rumours of serious 
financial trouble in Paris, while earlier in the week 
Berlin had shown signs of distress, which were accom- 
panied here by reports that the German Emperor’s 
health was again causing anxiety. And down came 
prices with a run in all markets—even in the Kaffir 
Circus, although it had got its Chinaman. But then, 
as we shall see later, it had also got a big new issue 
of Chartered shares to swallow, and did not at all like 
the morsel. ye ae 
The report of the Westminster and General Life 
Assurance Association shows a slight falling off in new 
business, the number of policies being 261 against 307 
in 1902, while the amount insured was £90,655 against 
£114,770. Otherwise, however, the report shows 
favourable features, the mortality experience having 
been very satisfactory, resulting in claims, including 
bonus additions, of £39,588 as compared with £41,937 
in the previous year. At the end of 1903 the funds of 
the Association had been increased by £24,856 to 
4725,505; the average yield on the investments 
was £3 18s. 1d, as against £3 16s. 5d. percent. in 
1902, showing that the company has been able already 
to take some advantage of the fall in prices which is 
such a boon to all who have money to invest. On the 
other hand, it is fortunate in not being obliged, by the 
said fall in prices, to write a large amount off the valve 
at which its investments stand in its books; evidently 
its investments have been made in a highly judicious 
manner, since it is able to state in the report that their 
aggregate market prices still exceed by a substantial 
amount the total prices at which they are taken in the 
balance-sheet. There are not many companies that 
can make such a boast as this in these days of general 
depreciation in first-class securities. 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation 
has had a good year again. Its report shows net pre- 
miums 4,638,397, an increase of 108,469, and pay- 
ments made and outstanding £515,637, an increase of 
#92,290. After payment of dividends amounting to 
15 per cent. on the paid-up capital, £416,601 is carried 
forward, against £332,310 a year ago. The funds, 
exclusive of capital, now amount to £606,644. There 
has been a good deal of gambling in recent years 
in the class of risks insured by this corporation, 
since the comparative novelty of the principle of 
workmen’s compensation made the chances of this 
sort of business less easy to estimate than such ancient 
risks as those of life and fire insurance, which have 
been reduced by statistics almost to the precision of 
an exact science. Many companies which competed 
for employers’ risks showed a tendency to plunge 
rather recklessly before they had enough data to 
guide them, and the Employers’ Liability, which 


adopted a very cautious attitude, has been rewarded 
by finding its discretion amply rewarded. 

The present moment seems hardly propitious for 
new issues, but there have been several this week, 
some of them very interesting ones. It is natural 
enough that Japan should be a borrower, and no one 
was surprised to hear that an issue of 410,000,000 
Japanese Treasury bonds has been made, and has been 
enthusiastically received by the Japanese public. The 
bonds bear interest at 5 per cent., have a currency of 
five years, and are offered at a minimum of 95. The 
Yokohama Specie Bank will receive applications here 
up to March 10, so there is a chance for capitalistic 
British sympathisers. Russia is adopting the good 
old-fashioned method of adding to its note circulation, 
having issued about £5,000,000 extra rouble notes, a 
simple mode of raising the wind which is apt to have 
awkward consequences owing to the action of the 
time-honoured principle known as Gresham’s Law. The 
Russian rouble has already shown its respect for 
economic propriety by depreciating slightly in value. 
Besides these warlike issues by the belligerents we 
have been informed that a Cuban loan of thirty-five 
million dollars has been taken over by Messrs. Speyer 
Brothers, of New York, and Messrs. Speyer and Co., 
of London ; at least, they have taken the greater part 
‘‘firm” and an option on the rest; and bonds will 
shortly be issued to the public here, in New 
York, and probably also on the _ continent. 
And then our old friend the Chartered Company 
gave the Kaffir market an unpleasant surprise, and 
checked the buoyancy engendered by the Colonial 
Secretary's eloquence in favour of Chinese labour, by 
announcing the issue of the balance of its share capital, 
about 400,000 shares, which are offered to the exist- 
ing shareholders at 1}} per share. This is rather a 
large slice for the devotees of Mr. Rhodes’s memory 
to swallow in present circumstances, and it will be 
interesting to watch the effect of this inoppor- 
tune but doubtless inevitable issue. And then 
comes Ecuador, or, rather, the Guayaquil and 
Quito Railway, offering 779 bonds of 100 condores 
each, said bonds being Government of Ecuador 
First Series Gold Four per Cent. Condores bonds. 
The prospectus was good enough to inform intending 
subscribers that the condore (which they might other- 
wise have mistaken for a sort of gigantic vulture) is a 
coin of the same weight and fineness as £1 sterling ; 
the bonds are offered at 68, and are secured on 10 per 
cent. of the Customs revenues, which will be paid to 
the agents ot the bondholders. The prospectus adds 
that these bonds are part of the Internal Debt of 
Ecuador, and ‘‘ at present represent the only outstand- 
ing bonds issued by the Government of Ecuador.” But, 
perhaps naturally, it said nothing about the various. 
defaults, suspensions, and rearrangements from which 
the holders of Ecuador’s external debt have suffered in 


times past. Janus. 
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FOR PARTICULARS OF 


THREE SPLENDID SCHEMES. 
1) Life and Investment Insurance without Medical Examination. 
b> For purposes a House and Insuring the Purcha:er's Life out 











f the Rent. 
3) An Income 1 during Sickness from £1 to £15 per week with or 
without Return of all Premium. 
densoutbems, nesneuttartheny, in occupation when enquiring. 


CENTURY INSU ANGE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


AGENTS Head 0 : 24, YORK PLAC sorepenan, 
WANTED. London "Omhee: ‘35, MOORGATE STREET. 
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